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Spring Books 


Pius X, The Life Story 


of the Beatus 
by Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal. Based 
on authentic first-hand information, 
this is the first complete and rigor- 
ously critical biography of the im- 
mortal Pontiff. $3.50 


Meditations and Instruc- 


tions on the Blessed Virgin 
by A. Vermeersch, S.J. A_ solid 
treatise of Mariology in devotional 
form for religious and laymen alike. 
Vol. I: Feasts of Mary—Month of 
Mary; Vol. II: Meditations for the 
Saturdays of the Year and Supple- 
mentary Part. 2 Vols. $7.50 


The Gift of Oneself 


by Joseph Schryvers, C.SS.R. This 
is a timely reprint of a widely 
known work first issued in English 
in 1934. Its merit lies in the enthu- 
siasm it engenders for a truly super- 
naturalized life. $2.50 


Forward With Christ 


by Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., and Nich- 
olas Maestrini, P.I.M.E. Thoughts 
and reflections on vocations to the 
foreign missions. This new English 
edition is completely modernized in 
language, reference and statistics. 


Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.75 
The Seminary Rule 


by Thomas Dubay, S.M. A study of 
the seminary rule enabling semi- 
narians to know, understand, appre- 
ciate, love and observe that set of 
norms which is aimed at transform- 
ing them into another Christ. $2.50 


Handbook to the Life and 
Times of St. Teresa and 


St. John of the Cross 


by E. Allison Peers. An indispensa- 
ble volume for all those seriously 
interested in the Carmelite Reform 
and those events and personages 
closely connected with it. $3.50 


Basic Principles and 
Problems of Philosophy 


by Msgr. John K. Ryan. This com- 
pendium of the fundamental ques- 
tions of philosophy is recommended 
to everyone, especially professors 
seeking a good introductory course 
for their students. A new edition. 


$2.50 

Don Francisco 
by Mary Purcell. Reading like a 
thriller, this biography tells the in- 
teresting story of St. Francis Xavier 
and conveys in an uncanny way the 
atmosphere of the time. $3.75 


The Lord My Light 
by Joseph Rickaby, S.J. In this se- 
lection of conferences the author 
treats of many aspects of dogmatic 
and moral theology and demon- 
strates their reasonableness. $3.50 
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LETTERS 








DIOCESAN ARCHIVES 

Editor: The very interesting survey of recent 
Catholic biography by Theodore Maynard in 
your November issue contains a statement 
which will, I think, prove quite misleading to 
those who are unfamiliar with the experiences 
of a research worker in the ecclesiastical ar- 
chives of the United States. Speaking of the 
candid disclosures to be found in Father 
Zwierlein’s biography of Bishop McQuaid of 
Rochester (published in three volumes, 1925- 
1927), Mr. Maynard says that the publication 
of that work “resulted in the closing of many 
diocesan archives against other research schol- 
ars.” To this he adds the remark: “Here one 
can merely wait for a better day to dawn.” It 
is the same view that he expressed in his latest 
volume on the American Church, The Cath- 
olic Church and the American Idea (New 
York, 1953), p. 273. 


I find it very difficult to understand what 
diocesan archives Mr. Maynard is referring to. 
In July, 1945, I began the archival research 
for the biography of Cardinal Gibbons and 
during the course of the next three years I 
worked with the utmost freedom and hospital- 
ity in the archives of the Archdioceses of Bal- 
timore, Boston, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
New York, and St. Paul and in the-archives 
of the Dioceses of Cleveland, Mobile, Rich- 
mond, and Rochester, to say nothing of the 
archives and manuscript collections of the 
leading educational institutions of the Amer- 
ican Church such as the Catholic University 
of America, the University of Notre Dame, 
Georgetown and Fordham Universities, and 
Woodstock and Mount Saint Mary’s Colleges. 
I also had complete access to the archives of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. In 
only one instance did I encounter anything 
but the most generous and helpful treatment, 
and in that case the ordinary of the diocese 
was out of the country and the vicar general 
declined to allow me permission to use the 
archives in the absence of the bishop. 

It would seem, therefore, to be owing in 
fairness to the archivists and custodians of the 
numerous diocesan and institutional archives 
which I visited and where I was the recipient 
of such kind freatment to make this fact 
known. 


Rev. Joun Tracy E tis 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Editor: My remark about Dr. Zwierlein and 
the closing of some archives in consequence 
of the heroic honesty he showed in his in- 
valuable work on Bishop McQuaid was found- 
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ed on information that seemed to be, but per 
haps was not, reliable. In view of the 
acknowledgments Dr. Ellis makes to archivisy 
in his monumental study of Cardinal Gibbons 
it is perhaps hardly necessary for him to x 
sure us that no archives have ever been clos 
to him; but indeed the positions he occupies 
and his well known discretion would make j 
inconceivable that he would be treated any 
way but handsomely. 
THEODORE Maynarp 
Port Washington, New-York 


THANK YOU 
Editor: Congratulations on the finest issue yet 
of BOT. The January-February issue makes 
an unparalleled contribution to Catholic read. | 
ing and writing. I thank God and St. Thoma 
More for a journal so manifestly Cathole 
without being mediocre. 

SistER Tuomas Aguinas, OP, 

Sinsinawa, Wisconsin : 


Editor: The articles “A Definition of Cathal 
Fiction,” by Richard Sullivan, and “A Bre 
Survey of Catholic Fiction,” by Charles 4 
Brady, in the January-February Books op 
Trial are to be highly commended for content 
and recommended for critical reading. 

Mr. Sullivan’s article throws light on the 
important concept “Catholic fiction” and 
makes us more aware of the fact that there 
is such a genre. I was glad to have him give 
publicity to the lecture “Catholicism. and the 
Writer” that I heard Father Leo Wand, 
C.S.C., give to the members of the Notre 
Dame Writers’ Conference of 1952. I trust 
the inspiring and thought-filled lecture will 
be published soon. 

Mr. Brady's article gives a splendid critical 
resume of Catholic fiction. His succinct eval 
uations of the novels of the outstanding Cath- 
olic writers of fiction were masterpieces. 

All teachers of college fiction are indebted 
to both Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Brady for their 
scholarly articles. 

Sister Mary Consix1a, R.S.M. 
Saint Xavier College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Sullivan has informed us that Father 
Ward's lecture is to be published in pamphlet 
form by the University of Notre Dame Press. 
—Editor 


SPARE COPY WANTED 
Editor: We are in need of a copy of the Jant 
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ary-February, 1952, issue of Books on Tria 
(Vol. 10, No. 5) to complete our file. Since 
you no longer have extra copies of that issue, 
would it be possible for you to mention this 
need in your magazine. We would be grate 
ful to anyone who sent us a copy of this issue. 

Fiorence Mutuer, Librarian 

Campion High School 

Prairie de Chien, Wisconsin 


Contributions to the “Letters” column are itt 
vited. A year’s subscription to Books on Trial 
will be sent to any address designated by the 
writer for every letter printed. 
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Contemporary Catholic Writing 





Some [houghts 


On Spiritual Writing © 


By HUBERT VAN ZELLER, O. S. B. 


i bes PROBLEM is 
this: how to 
adapt the spiritual 
tradition of the writ- 
ing Church to the 
actual need of the 
reading public. 
Somehow, without 
sacrifice of dignity 
any more than of 
doctrine, the chain 
of mystical and asce- 
tical culture has to be carried across bar- 
tiers of ignorance, indifference, prejud- 
dice, nationality, fashion, in such a way 
that the thought of a Teresa or John of 
the Cross is followed by business men, 
mothers of families, university students, 
career girls, priests and nuns. It is an 
undertaking. ; 

In his Making of Europe, Mr. Chris- 
topher Dawson shows how the Latin 
language became the perfect vehicle for 
the expression of Hellenism to the 
West. Rome, less cultured than Athens 
but imbued at last with the feeling of 
Greece, was able to transmit to the bar- 
barians within her empire the classical 
legacy which she had inherited. In the 
same way, steeped in the spiritual 
sources, must the language common to 
England and America convey the her- 
itage of traditional spirituality. There 
are, goodness knows, barbarians among 
us. Nor is it simply a question of hitting 
upon a suitable idiom in which to re- 
veal the secrets of the interior life. Just 
a the treasures of classical literature 
were not handed on by means of the 
Written word alone — by the happy 
chance of finding in the Latin tongue a 
new lease of life—but by the gigantic 
apparatus of the Roman Empire, so it is 
upon others besides writers and pub- 
lishers that the responsibility of spread- 
ing the contemporary literature of the 
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Church must rest. Writers and publish- 
ers will always provide what their pub- 
lics are asking for. There must be a de- 
mand not only for the authentic matter 
of the spiritual life, but for a manner 
in the discussion of it which is in keep- 
ing both with the seriousness of the sub- 
ject and the frivolity of present-day 
taste. We may not need for this the gi- 
gantic apparatus of a Roman Empire, 
but it is at least conceivable that in the 
design of God we may need the vast 
influence of American enthusiasm and 
publicity method to further the cause of 
the least popular department of religion 
—namely spiritual reading. Such, then, 
is the problem of contemporary spiritual 
writing. What of the way in which it 
is being met, and who are the people 
best qualified to meet it? 

In the past twenty to thirty years the 
style of spiritual literature in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world has undergone a 
marked change. From the heavy artil- 
lery, which served for so long, of New- 
man, Faber, Ullathorne, Hedley, the 
method has altered to the lighter-weight 
weapon of Bede Jarrett, Goodier, R. H. 
Steuart, Chapman, Msgr. Knox and Fr. 
Gerald Vann. Since we are not here 
considering apologetics or spiritual biog- 
raphy, the work done in these fields of 
literature by Fathers Martindale; D’Arcy 
(among the Jesuits) and Fathers Mc- 
Nabb, Pope (among the Dominicans) 
does not directly concern us, although 
the style of these writers certainly influ- 





Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B., is 
author of many spiritual books that have 
been well received in both America and 
Great Britain, in addition to novels, 
plays and biographies. We Die Stand- 


ing Up and We Live With Our Eyes © 


Open are two of his best known spirit- 
ual books. 


enced the change. Nor will we drag in 
works of translation. (A large part, how- 
ever, of the spiritual literature published 
in England between, say, 1920 and 
1950 derives from. the French—witness 
Pere Garrigou- Lagrange, de Jaegher, 
Philipon, Charles, and the slightly ear- 
lier school, though newly translated, of 
Huvelin, Poulain, Saudrau—but the lit- 
erature of a language, whether spiritual 
or any other, may be considered only in 
so far as it is a native product.) Thus 
for our investigation of the contempo- 
rary trend we have to fall back upon a 
handful of fairly modern authors, most 
of whom are already dead. It narrows 
the course. Of those that are living, out 
of an admittedly longer list of energetic 
but less representative writers, only the 
two already mentioned are at all widely 
read by non-Catholics in Great Britain: 
Monsignor Knox because he..is- known 
to them as a scholar, broadcaster, and 
wit; Fr. Gerald Vann because his books 
are published by a non-Catholic firm, 
The names which stand out in colored 
lights across the Atlantic are those of 
Bishop Sheen and Thomas Merton. It 
is significant, as lending support to the 
point suggested at the outset, that Bish- 
op Sheen and Thomas Merton ‘com- 
mand publics at least ten times the size 
of those found by spiritual writers in 
England. The reason for this, I would 
submit, is twofold: first there is the re- 
sourcefulness of American Catholicism; 
second there is the absence of opposite 
numbers to Bishop Sheen and Merton 
either in England or anywhere else. 


er there is the question as to who 
should do the writing. Would-be 
authors, lay people particularly, are de- 
terred by a sense of insufficiency and 
the fear that they may get the thing 
wrong. A humble approach is all to the 
good —any other would be fatal — but 
there should be comfort in the thought 
that the Church has appointed a system 
of censorship, and that for the rest the 
publishers and. the public must be 
judge. Accordingly I am of the opinion 
that anyone — whether ecclesiastical or 
lay, whether college trained or scarcely 
lettered — who has seriously embarked 
upon a life of prayer may be in a posi- 
tion to make a worthwhile contribution 
to the corpus of spiritual literature, A 
man does not have to master a prose 
style before he may-preach what is true. 
If his matter is not worth reading and 
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MARIAN BOOKS FOR 
MARIAN YEAR 








A LIFE OF MARY, 

CO-REDEMPTRIX 
By Peter A. Resch, S.M. 
A simple, positive por- 
trayal of the life of Mary 
that weaves within its 
narrative the Marian 
theme of Co-Redemption. 
It draws only from the 
Gospel story and accept- 
ed commentaries to rec- 
ord what Catholics be- 
lieve about Mary. $1.00 


OUR LADY’S LITANY 


By Aloysius Biskupek, 
S.V.D. 





For all who believe that 
Mary is all her Litany of 
Loreto says she is—and 
yet do not know exactly 
why — Father Biskupek 
explains each and every 
address, and draws from 
them attitudes and ac- 
tions the reader can apply 
to his own Christian life. 

$2.75 


PAPAL DOCUMENTS 
ON MARY 


Compiled and arranged by 
Msgr. William J. Doheny, C.S.C., 
and Rev. Joseph P. Kelly 
This collection of all the Papal letters about 
Mary from 1849 to the present contains the 
substance of Marian truths which Catholics 
are observing during Mary’s year. $4.50 


THE WOMAN SHALL 
CONQUER 
By Don Sharkey 
Our Lady’s complete message to the mod- 
ern world is presented in this ever-popular 
chronicle of all her apparitions and other 


supernatural manifestations from 1830 to 
the present time. $3.75 


OUR LADY OF LIGHT 


By Canon C. Barthas 

and G. da Fonseca, S.J. 
The complete coverage of the miracles and 
prophecies which occurred in 1917 in Por- 
tugal. America called it “an indispensable 
sourcebook for all who would know and 
speak with authority on Our Lady of Fa- 
tima.” $3.00 


MARY’S IMMACULATE 
HEART 


By Rev. John F. Murphy 
The doctrinal and dogmatic foundations for 


the growing devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. $3.00 





At Your Bookstore 










THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
403 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





his manner is unsuitable there will be 
people enough to come forward to say 
so. The author’s task is in fact a far 
more straightforward one than either the 
publisher’s, censor’s, reviewer’s, or read- 
er’s. All the writer has to do is to pray 
and to try for the love of God to get 
other people to do the same. For him 
there are just these three principles in- 
volved: interior life, exterior expression, 
right motive. If the writer does not pray 
he will not be able to help other souls; 
if he does not write for the love of God 
he might as well not write at all; and if 
he does not want to help others but only 
to write about himself it is exceedingly 
unlikely that he will find either a pub- 
lisher or a public. 


Thus if the only graduation for the 
work is the interior life itself, why do 
so many hesitate? There must be num- 
berless souls whose interior life feels like 
breaking out into exterior works of char- 
ity. Do such souls judge that the claims 
of tending the sick, teaching the young, 
sitting on Catholic committees come first 
—or are exclusive? Surely the unfolding 
of the Christ-life to those who know lit- 
tle or nothing about it but who long to 
be told how to love God better is a work 
not so far below the service done mcre 
immediately to His members. The mys- 
tical Body is mind as well as limb, and 
it is not the experts alone—the theolo- 
gians—who do the teaching. 

It is probably true to say that the ama- 
teur is too diffident, and the professional 
not difhdent enough, about plunging 
into print. So far as edification goes it 
is (to me) more impressive to see a 
book from the pen of a layman, who is 
not obliged by his state of life to be 
versed in the study of holy things, than 
from the pen of a priest who is. But 
there are two schools of thought about 
this-the one which says “What does 
this man know about it? He isn’t even 
a priest,” and the other (to which, as I 
say, I incline) whose attitude is “I doubt 
if it’s much good . . . he was probably 
told to write it by his superior.” 

Then again why do nuns not write 
more often? They have had the train- 
ing, they possess the experience, they 
know the need, they are familiar with 
the idiom. Who could be better fitted, 
for example, then a religious of the Cen- 
acle, who has not only listened to count- 
less retreats but who has come as first- 
hand as any retreat-giver to the partic- 
ular problems of souls in difficulty, to 


hand on the interior life by the writen § Cor 
word to those outside? Or, touchi ‘ 
different public, could not the Madame 
of the Sacred Heart, who have all th 
contemporary terms of reference at thei 
fingertips, come closer than most mak 
directors to those whom they hay 
watched growing up and who are noy 
taking their place in the world? Nuyp. 
ing sisters, missionary sisters, sisters who 
work among the poor: each Order sea 
a particular facet of the love of God 
others outside would like to see it too, 
Here, admittedly, the objection is the 
valid one of time: the mixed vocation 
leaves little leisure for the over 
above activity of writing books. 
time, however, is not such a formi 
obstacle as humility. A humility sli 
misplaced can side-step a labour of 
And, incidentally, waste a powerful 

of time. . 
















It is easy enough for a writer, hw— | 
ever unprofessional, to appeal to writers 
And for writers. It is easy enough fof o 
a bather, even if he cannot swim ver§ tho 


well, to shout “Have a try” to the peo# tio) 
ple on the shore. It is a different caseR fai, 
when the writer appeals to publisher. § pio 
Here he is in dangerous waters. Allow § ho 
ing that the tides and currents are not§ {4}. 
designed for his especial destruction, 4 , 
there are depths uncharted and hazards tic 
beyond the span of his experience. Be§ ey 
this as it may, “You have to be a richB fy. 
man to go in for spiritual reading” isaf gj 
comment not infrequently heard whenf q { 
the man in the street is urged to take— 
up a course of private spiritual study. 
Books on the interior life, whether thf yy} 
standard classics or contemporary pub ho 
lications, are often beyond the average }j. 
Catholic’s means. Explanations which® jy, 
perfectly justify the high price of book }, 
are at hand—we have heard all about the# y, 
paper and the binder and the printer jy 
and the jacket designer and the distribu |, 
tor—but the fact remains that people df py 
not buy books as they buy provisions anf, 
clothes. It is only the better-off who cat® 1 
afford to choose books; the rest pick wf Y, 
what they can get. Frankly, I do nog 
know the answer to this one. If the for§ 4, 
mat and general appearance of the book t. 
are sacrificed to the reduction of prick jy 
people will not buy it either. And prob R, 
ably will not borrow it. Whatever the 4} 
subject matter is like, and whoevel§ w 
wrote it, the work must at least lookf }, 
nice. Can we not, in the cause of Gods by 


(Continued on page 231) to 
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Contemporary Catholic Writing 


Lives of the Saints 


By JOHN BEEVERS 


te MANY search- 
ers after truth, 
one of the greatest 
obstacles to the 
Faith is that of pop- 
ular lives of the 
saints” — Christoph- 
er Hollis wrote this 
some years ago and, 
if we are honest, 
we must agree with 
him. We have all, 
at one time or another, tried to read 
those sugary confections, long on unc- 
tion and short on facts, which, until 
fairly recently, have masqueraded as the 
biographies of saints. They are often a 
hotch-potch of doubtful miracles and 
false piety, written by someone with not 
a clue as to what makes human beings 
tick and all wrapped up in that most 
revolting of literary styles — holy-shop 
fustian. From time to time, we catch a 
glimpse of the real saint, struggling like 
a fly in treacle. 

Recently, I read the life of a saint— 
published just over thirty years ago—in 
which it was stated that “the seraphic 
holiness of the child began to appear in 
his external demeanour” when he was 
two years old. It is hard to understand 
how such manifest balderdash could be 
written by an honest man and sent out 
into the world by a reputable publisher. 
In far too many of saints’ lives of the 
past, the saints have been turned—if 
women—into simpering or tearful neu- 
totics, or—if men—into monstrous prigs. 
Yet a saint, by the very fact that he is a 
sint, is a very tough character indeed 
and a very sane one. He is also very 
tender and very foolish—as folly is 
judged by the world. And he is human. 
For saints don’t enter the world with 
their halo already fixed. They have to 
win their sanctity the hard way. Yet 
how often have we been embarrassed 
by the life of a saint which attributes 
to a child, almost an infant, such vir- 
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tues and such depths of spirituality as 
are often the rewards of a long lifetime 
of cooperation with grace. How often, 
too, have we winced to read of a very 
ordinary coincidence being hailed as 
an example of divine intervention, or 
smiled at seeing a human, all too hu- 
man word or act of the saint being in- 
terpreted in a way contrary to all sense. 
The saints in these books never lose 
their temper: they experience “holy an- 
ger.” 

Fortunately the worst seems behind 
us. A new school of hagiography has 
arisen. This school still seeks to edify, 
for that is one of the prime purposes of 
writing the life of a saint, but it real- 
ises that edification comes more surely 
from sober facts than from pious plati- 
tudes and highly coloured, imaginative 
interpretations of ordinary happenings. 
There is, of course, a danger here. The 
supernatural cannot be struck out of the 
account of any saint’s life. An attempt 
to do so will make the biography mean- 
ingless, for the whole significance of a 
saint is that he and all his thoughts and 
deeds are overflowing with the super- 
natural. 


© MY MIND, for example, Kate 

O’Brien’s Teresa of Avila is a bad, 
pointless piece of work. Miss O’Brien 
calls her book “an attempt to present the 
great saint in her human aspect”—which 
is gibberish, eleven words strung to- 
gether and signifying nothing. She also 
says: “I am not writing of the canonized 
saint. I propose to examine Teresa, not 
by the rules of canonization, but for 
what she was—saint or not—a woman of 
genius.” That is just as meaningless as 
saying one is going to write about Shake- 
speare but not trouble about his plays. 





John Beevers is author of the recently 
published The Sun Her Mantle and of 
Storm of Glory, a biography of St. 
Therese. 





Miss V. Sackville-West produced a vast- 
ly better book, The Eagle and the Dove. 
The eagle is St. Teresa of Jesus, the 
dove St. Therese of the Child Jesus. 
That half of the book dealing with St. 
Teresa is magnificent, with no trace of 
that folly of pretending that St. Teresa 
the woman, the writer, the mystic, the 
foundress and the saint are not inex- 
tricably blended together to form a 
uniquely splendid person. It is, though, 
astonishing that Miss Sackville-West 
should, perhaps for the sake of a catchy 
title, have called St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus a “dove.” She wrote her 
book in the middle of the war and, as 
she says, some necessary source-books 
were then very difficult to get. But a 
new edition of the book, published this 
year, is unchanged and shows no sign 
that she has read Frank Sheed’s transla- 
tion of The Collected Letters of St. 
Therese, nor the Acts of the Process of 
Canonization which, in the case of every 
saint, are the most reliable of all his- 
torical sources. Yet even without these 
two indispensable sources, ample ma- 
terial was available to enable her to 
penetrate below St. Therese’s camou- 
flage of flowers and cherubs and see 
her, equally with St. Teresa, as an eagle 
—if this avian terminology is necessary. 
An excellent corrective to Miss Sack- 
ville-West is an article which appeared 
(October, 1947) in the English Domin- 
ican review, Life of the Spirit. It is by 
Rosalind Murray and studies St. The- 
rese as “a disciple of St. John of the 
Cross.” One of the first books to present 
a portrait of the real St. Therese was 
Henri Gheon’s The Secret: of the Little 
Flower. There is, too, my own book, 
Storm of Glory, and, latest of all, The- 
rese of Lisieux, by the Swiss Theolo- 
gian, Hans Urs von Balthazar, a bril- 
liant examination of her life and spir- 
ituality. A singularly fascinating book is 
The History of a Family, by Stephane- 
Joseph Piat, O.F.M., an account of St. 
Therese and her family and their life 
at Alencon, the saint’s birthplace, and 
at Lisieux. It is irritating in style, hav- 
ing some of the worst verbal defects of 
French piety but, crammed as it is with 
facts, many of them revealed for the 
first time, it is quite indispensable for 
an understanding of the comfortable, 
middle-class life of provincial and Cath- 
olic France which, holy though it was 
in the case of the Martin family, was 
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The Psalms—Songs 
Of the City of God 


BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS, by Thomas 
“Merton. New Directions. 146 pp. 
$6.00. 

Reviewed by Mary Perkins Ryan 
A new. book by Father Louis, O.S.C.O., 
once Thomas Merten, is always an event 
in the publishing world, if only because 
of the enormous volume of sales to be 
expected. But the appearance of Bread 
in the Wilderness is an important event 
of a different kind: this is one of the 
first books published in America mak- 
ing available to modern readers the great 
Christian tradition about understanding 
and praying the Psalms. 

We are at the. beginning of what, 
please God, will prove to be a wide- 
spread and truly popular revival of the 
prayerful study of Holy Scripture 
among Catholics. New translations are 
appearing with explanatory notes and tex- 
tual commentaries, and scholarly studies 
and histories of the Bible. But very few 
attempts have been made so far to out- 
line for American readers the ancient 
Christian tradition as to why and how 
to read Holy Scripture in general, why 
and how to. pray the Psalms in partic- 
ular.* This tradition has been in abey- 
ance, for many historical reasons, for the 
last-few hundred years. Yet it is, in fact, 
the teaching of. the New Testament, of 
the Liturgy,.of the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church;. and it is ignorance of 
this tradition that.is largely responsible 
for the fact that the Divine Office is so 
much of a burden to so many of those 
bound to recite it, and that Catholics 
in general are. so remarkably apathetic 
about. reading the Word of. God. The 
present Pope has done much to encour- 
age the revival of this tradition, urging 
scholars to bring to jts. study all the re- 
Sources of modern scholarship in order 
to perfect “its. teaching and to apply it 
to the needs of Christians today. And in 
France. and ,.Germany, in. particular, 
much .work has already been done to 
hand on this great tradition. 


* The outstanding exceptions known to this 


reviewer are Dom Damasus Winzen’s Path- 
ways in Holy Scripture, not yet published as 
a book but distributed in léaflet form (Mt. 
Savior. Monastery, Elmyra, N.Y.) and,. for 
children, My Divine Songbook, by Sister Mar- 
garet Mary. (Mount Press, Crookston, Minn.). 
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We can surely admire what might be 
called the diplomacy of Divine Provi- 
dence in seeing to it that this traditional 
teaching is first being presented gen- 
erally to Americans by Father Louis. He 
has none of the usual faults of the “spir- 
itual” writer: he is never stuffy, he is 
never “pious” in the sticky modern sense 
of the word, he is never long-winded, 
and, above all, he is never satisfied to 
give his readers an outworn line of 
thought, or metaphor, or way of saying 
anything, however hallowed by repeti- 
tion. Nor has he the usual faults of the 
scholar, especially of the modern Scrip- 
tural scholar, neither that of overwhelm- 
ing the reader with a flood of detailed 
information entirely irrelevant to his 
needs, nor that of presenting a vital and 
glorious truth so prosaically and inex- 
pertly that the reader can hardly under- 
stand it, let alone get excited about it. 
Far otherwise! 

For Father Louis’ greatest genius, 
come to its own at last in this book, is, 
surely, his ability to present traditional 
spiritual teaching in an idiom that we 
can grasp with our nerves and imagina- 
tions and hearts as well as with our 
heads. Through the medium of his writ- 
ing, consequently, this teaching makes 
contact with the true springs of our 
thinking and willing, and so commands 
not the mere assent of abstract intellec- 
tual agreement, but the vital consent 
that inspires action. And Father Louis is 





The Psalms 


This is the secret of the Psalms: 
they contain in themselves all that 
matters. to a Christian of the his- 
tory of the world, because in a 
mysterious and quasi - sacramental 
manner, by virtue of their inti- 
mate connection with the Sacrifice 
of.the Mass, the salvation of the 
world is all worked out in them. 
Breviary, Psalter and Missal, 
charged with the grandeur of the 
Word of God, contain the mighty 
secret of Christ's spiritual victory. 
The secret is placed in the hands 
of each Christian. It only needs to 
be discovered and fulfilled in our 


own lives. 


From Bread in the Wilder- 
ness, by Thomas Merton 


















so effective because he himself has gone 
through the same process in reverse: he 
has truly and vitally consented, by his 
whole life as monk and priest, to the 
truth he is presenting to us, and he ys 
his great gifts as poet and writer to cop, 
municate these truths, not as abstract 
ideas, but as living and lived realities, 
(Father Louis is, certainly, a living prog 
of the fact that when a great artist js 
trying to become a saint, his pursuit of 
sanctity will, actually, help him to hk 
come a far greater artist than he woul 
have been otherwise. ) 

As he says in the introduction 
Bread in the Wilderness, “The Psalms 
acquire, for those who know how to en. 
ter into them, a surprising depth, a mar 
vellous and inexhaustible actuality.” } 
is this actuality which he here makes 
real to us, as far as a book can do 9, 
Anyone can say that the Old Testament 
prefigures the New, that the Psalms ar 
the songs of Christ and His Church, 
that singing them with faith will help 
each of us to “put on the mind of 
Christ,” to become more fully and per 
fectly His members. But this book man- 
ages to show the reader how and why 
these statements are true, and what we 
can each begin to do in order to exper: 
ence their truth in our own lives 
Bread in the Wilderness thus gives us 
the traditional Christian teaching about 
the Psalms, not primarily as a systematic 
theory, but rather as a living reality of 
Christian experience, an experience in 
which we too can share to our degree, 
whatever our state in life or occupation. 
This is truly a practical book, in the 
deepest sense of the word. 

One cannot regret that these “medite 
tions” on the songs of God upon earth 
should first appear in the beautiful for 
mat given the book by its designer, Ab 
van Lustig, and its publisher, New Di 
rections. Bread in the Wilderness in its 
present form is a delight to handle, a 
delight to look at, as well as a great 
experience to read. Let us hope that its 
very existence will help to spread the 
much neglected idea that goodness and 
truth and beauty are one in God, and 
should, as far as possible, be united in 
man and his works! But one can certailr 
ly regret the inevitable price of this spe 
cial format which puts the book out of 
the reach of so many people to whom it 
could mean so much. Yet Thomas Mer 
ton’s earlier Seeds of Contemplation is 
now to be found among the 25c reprints 
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in our corner pharmacy. Let us pray, 
then, that this new book, by far the most 
needed as well as by far the most per- 
fect of his works, may soon come within 
the reach of every priest, religious and 
layman who might be helped thereby to 
join more intelligently and eagerly in 
singing the Psalms, the “songs of the 
City of God.” 


The Catholic View 

Of Christ’s Divinity 

Jesus OF NazareEtH, by Hilarin Felder, 
O.F.M.Cap. Translated by Berchman 
Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. Bruce. 353 pp. 
$4.75. 
Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 


Bishop Felder’s Christ and the Critics 
sill holds first place in the field of 
apologetic literature. It is a masterly de- 
fence of the divinity of Jesus against 
the attacks of modern sceptical criticism. 
The present volume is a supplement to 
the former work and is equally praise- 
worthy. It is not an abridgment of it, 
but a thoroughly new work; it does not 
aim at a defence on merely rational 
grounds of the Catholic view of Christ, 
but vindicates the Messiahship and Di- 
vinity of Jesus from the authentic 
sources on which Catholics base their 
faith in Christ. 

The human personality of Jesus comes 
up first for discussion. The Gospels 
show that Jesus had a true human na- 
ture, like our own; yet there are char- 
acteristic features which distinguish him 
from all other men. The prophetic spirit 
of our Lord, his absolute sinlessness, and 
his fullness of virtue form distinct 
themes of inquiry. Among the virtues 
the author singles out for special treat- 
ment are truthfulness, fortitude, humil- 
ity, gentleness, compassion, love of his 
fellowman, unbounded love for the Fa- 
ther, absolute self-surrender to the Fa- 
ther’s will, and an intense spirit of 
prayer. 

The next section of the book is de- 
voted to the Messiahship of Jesus. 
Whereas the Old Testament prophecies 
indicated with sufficient clearness what 
type of Messiah God had promised to 
send, the Jewish literature of the period 
immediately preceding the advent of 
Christ manifests expectations that were 
wholly at variance with the reality. That 
is why our Lord made continual efforts 
to correct these false messianic notions, 


and did not assume the title of Messiah 
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until the end of his life. He proved, 
nevertheless, that he was the Messiah, 
predicted by the prophets, by fulfilling 
their predictions and by the numerous 
miracles he wrought. 

There follows now a synthesis of the 
Gospel testimony on the vital question, 
the divinity of Jesus. The Jews did not 
expect a divine Messiah, but the Evan- 
gelists show on almost every page of 
their Gospels that he was divine in the 
strictest sense, true Son of God, true 
Lord God. On. several occasions he was 
proclaimed the Son of God by a voice 
from heaven. Jesus Himself claimed to 
have divine power, and proved it by an 
appeal to his miracles. He allowed the 
Apostles to worship him as God. There 
is abundant proof in the Acts of the 





Illustration from jacket 
of “The Holy Places” 


Apostles that the first Christians adored 
him and gave him divine honors. The 
teachings of St. Paul are unmistakably 
clear regarding the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and even more explicit are the 
claims made by St. John. Such is the 
testimony of the Apostles, who saw and 
intimately conversed with him, and of 
the people who witnessed his miracles 
and heard his teachings. 

All this the author presents in a clear 
and interesting manner. The conviction 
his words carry rests on the confidence 
one feels in his ability and sincerity. The 
book is a monument of ripe scholarship, 
of honest research, of logical insight, of 
criticism tempered with justice and char- 
ity. It belongs in every priest’s library, 
and will be of service also to every 
thoughtful Catholic who desires to know 
his Saviour more intimately and love 
him more ardently. 





Pilgrim’s Reflections 

Tue Hoty Ptaces, by Evelyn Waugh. 
British Book Centre. 37 pp. $4.50; 
niger Morocco, autographed, limited 
edition, $20.00. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 


The Holy Places, associated with our 
Lord’s life on earth, have been a source 
of grateful memory to devout Christians 
from the very beginning. The sites of 
Christ’s birth and death attracted pil- 
grims before 135 A.D., when the Em- 
peror Hadrian erected pagan shrines on 
these two sites in order to keep Chris- 
tians away. After these shrines were re- 
moved by order of the Empress Helena 
in the fourth century, and after her dis- 
covery of the Holy Cross, pilgrimages 
became much more common. The ear- 
liest surviving record of such a pilgrim- 
age dates from 333 A.D., when a pil- 
grim from Bordeaux recorded what he 
experienced at the Holy Places. This 
inaugurated a whole series of pilgrim 
diaries. 

To satisfy the curiosity of his many 
friends, Evelyn Waugh briefly jots down 
his impressions of the principal Holy 
Place that covers the site of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. In a chatty style 
he recounts the history of the various 
sanctuaries that enclosed these sacred 
places from the time of St. Helena. He 
laments the sorry condition in which the 
revered edifice is now, discourses on a 
solution offered by two Italian archi- 
tects, which he does not approve, and 
offers his own alternative solution. The 
concluding paragraphs tell us about 
what occurs during the night, when the 
church is presumed to be unoccupied, 
and how each day is inaugurated by the 
various groups, who have “rights” in 
this sanctuary. 

The booklet is the reflections of a 
modern pilgrim and distinguished writer 
on the glorious past and the desolate 
present status of the central shrine of 
Christendom. 


Martyr’s Reflections ; 
Come, Hoty Guost, by Francis Xavier 

Ford, .M.M. McMullen Books. 113 

pp. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 
Francis Xavier Ford has given us in this 
collection of reflections on the Holy 
Ghost a work as serene as his own spirit, 
the end product of interior struggles and 
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A revealing study of Christ's 
physical suffering on the Cross 


A DOCTOR 
i AT CALVARY 


' The Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
x Christ as Described by a Surgeon 


4 By PIERRE BARBET, M.D. 


“This sincere study will enable 
us, for the first time, to under- 
stand what is behind the words: 
‘Jesus suffered and died for us.’” 
—BARONESS MARIA AUGUSTA 
TRAPP, Compiler of 1954 Cath- 
olic Lenten Reading List. March 
Selection of The Catholic Book 
t Club. $3.00 


The Law of Love 


The Spiritual Teachings of 
‘, FRANCIS DEvas, S.J. 

Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. 
The two “Great Commandments” 
—love of God and neighbor— 
applied with realism and original- 


ity to situations that confront 
Christians. $2.75 








, Cardinal Gasquet 


By SHANE LESLIE 


A lively memoir of the interna- 
tionally renowned churchman and 
diplomat unfolding many inci- 
dents in Church history now told 
in full for the first time. $3.50 


¢ 





Other KENEDY BOOKS selected by 
Baroness Trapp for the 1954 
Catholic Lenten Reading List 


My Friends the Senses 


By C. D. BOULOGNE, O.P. 


A Catholic Book Club Selection. 
$3.00 








Saints and Ourselves 
Personal Studies of Favorite Saints 
Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. 


$2.50 
In the Track 
of the Gospel 
By ALoystus KOCHE $3.00 








At your bookseller 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


i New York 8, N.Y. 




















every day hardships touched by frequent 
prayer to the Holy Ghost. 

In his home parish young Francis lis- 
tened to a missioner preach. The zeal of 
the speaker apparently breathed fire be- 
cause the boy took the words “My one 
ambeech is to die a martyr” as a spark 
for his own dreams. He was trained by 
his father in the art of expression and 
his writings have the beauty of simplic- 
ity combined with sincerity. With the 
skill of the man of prayer, Bishop Ford 
uses the invocations of the Pentecostal 
Sequence and shows how the Spirit of 
Light shines in every time and circum- 
stance. “We cannot give what we do 
not have” is as true as “experience is 
the best teacher.” From the wealth of 
his experience the author speaks of sav- 
ing our energy for the service of God 
by remembering in time of temptation— 
“I cannot afford to spend it.” 

He knows how dullness creeps in and 
life becomes monochromic—a dull gray 
—unless we turn to the Divine Renewer 
for a brief season of refreshment and in- 
vigoration. Pessimism, he reminds us, is 
a spiritual cowardice. 

There is so much for everyone in this 
little book that he who wrote “Grant 
us Lord to be the doorstep by which the 
multitudes may come to worship Thee 
. ..” has offered help to all, even out- 
side “pathless China” where he was mar- 
tyred. 


Twenty-One Reasons 

For Entering Convent 

Why I Enrerep THE ConveENT, edited 
by Rev. George L. Kane. Newman. 
214 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 


S.S.N.D. 


Twenty-one Sisters, members of twenty- 
one religious orders, answer the ques- 
tion, “Why did you enter the convent?” 
All the answers have much in common, 
as is to be expected. In almost every case 
the nun-to-be shrank from the sacrifices 
which the religious life entails and tried 
to evade the Divine Lover. Perhaps this 
natural aversion is the best proof that 
Sisters are not the abnormal, “queer” 
creatures which many people imagine 
them to be. In relinquishing the joys of 
family life and the satisfaction of suc- 
cessful careers in the world, they delib- 
erately sacrificed what they recognized 
as beautiful and desirable. Their self- 
immolation by the vows of poverty, 


chastity and obedience was prompted by 
great love of God and the wish to gir 
Him the best that this mortal life gq, § Int 


offer a woman—wealth and independ. § want 
ence in a profession, or wifehood and perio 
motherhood as the dearly-loved queen § ing | 
of her household. They were not mp § into 
ning away from life or its responsibjl. § siast 
ities, but placing themselves and their § icans 
gifts in the hand of God to do His work § Kom! 
for Him alone. bert 

The pre-convent experiences of the § ite 


writers differed widely. Some of them the 
grew up in fervent Catholic families 
some were converted to Catholicism 43 7 


young adults. Some of them left promis § Hil 
ing careers; others walked from the class § 1¢5¢ 
room to the novitiate at the close of their § Catl 


school days. A few found encourage § the 
ment and support for their religious vo 
cation in their family circle; most of 
them battled opposition ranging from § it | 
mild disapproval to the persecution of § the 
bitter reproaches or even more bitter § ‘sh 
silence. It would be hard for any git 
who is considering the religious life nt§ } 
to find in these pages experiences sim § Un 
ilar in many respects to her own. lish 
The quality of the writing is uneven, § 
but each sketch is successful in bringing § W€ 
to the reader a clear impression of the § 0! 
writer. From the volume as a whole § “% 
there emerges the picture of the Cath ch 
olic Sister as a person of normal back- 
ground who has been fired by love of § by 
God—this love glows with quiet ecstasy § Sa 
through every chapter—to devote her th 
life to the service of mankind. And ak § 4 
though the trials and hardships of the § I 
religious life are not ignored, there is ‘h 
ample evidence of the natural happiness of 
to be found in the convent, especially § Pt 
as a result of the careful nurturing of § 
talents and abilities by education and § Ki 
congenial employment. Why I Entered 
the Convent is as good an apologia as fa 
our Sisterhoods could have. re 


Critical Study of 
Theresa Neumann te 
Tue Rippte or Konnersreutu, by 

Paul Siwek, S.J. Translated by Ign 

tius McCormick, O.F.M.Cap. Bruce. 

228 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
For almost thirty years Catholics in the 
United States have heard about Theresa 
Neumann of Konnersreuth in Bavaria. 
All are familiar with her now famous 
visions of the Passion each Friday since § ‘ 
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1929, as well as her stigmatization, and 
her abstaining from all food. 

Interest in this German stigmatist 
wanned in the early forties, during the 
period of the war. Then, with the com- 
ing of the victorious American troops 
into Germany, a new wave of enthu- 
gasm for Theresa arose, as many Amer- 
cans in the army made pilgrimages to 
Konnersreuth. A laudatory work by Al- 
bert Schimberg in 1947 added to the 
interest, while the Catholic press kept 
the public informed of the latest won- 
ders of the case. 

Then in 1951 as a bombshell came 
Hilda Graef’s book, The Case of The- 
rese Neumann. For the first time the 
Catholic public in America was told of 
the controversy over the phenomena in 
Konnersreuth and of the grave doubts 
that had been expressed in high circles 
in Europe. At once a debate arose in 
the American Catholic press as many 
“shocked” writers expressed their disap- 
proval of Miss Graef’s “biased” criticism. 


Now the learned Jesuit of Fordham 
University, Father Paul Siwek, has pub- 
lished an English translation of his study 
on Theresa Neumann. The author is 
well qualified to write on the subject, 
both because of his early interest in the 
case, and because of his training in psy- 
chopathology and parapsychology. 

That his work is objective is testified 
by Archbishop Carinci; Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, who wrote 
the foreword. In his letter of commenda- 
tion the Archbishop states: “Your book, 
which is a critical, physiological, psy- 
chological, logical, and theological study 
of the facts of Konnersreuth, offers a 
precious contribution to the study of 
analogous cases and is a model of its 
kind.” 

Father Siwek discusses, first of all, the 
facts of the case, beginning with The- 
tesa’s childhood and her illnesses, de- 
scribing also the “signs and wonders” of 
her life. In the second part, he takes up 
a critical study of these facts, and at- 
tempts an explanation of the stigmatiza- 
tion, ecstasy, visions, gifts of prophecy 
and clairvoyance, and her prolonged 
fasting. Following the principles of the- 
ology and psychology, as well as the 
norms laid down by Pope Benedict XIV 
for the process of canonization, the au- 
thor discusses the natural or supernat- 
ural causes of each of the phenomena. 

After some 200 pages Father Siwek 
draws his conclusion: “All the extraordi- 
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nary phenomena seem amenable to a 
natural explanation, except Theresa’s 
continuous fasting, and this has never 
been proved factual.” 

The present reviewer deems the au- 
thor to have. proceeded in a truly objec- 
tive, scientific manner. While leaving to 
others the task of judging Father Siwek’s 
applications of the laws of special psy- 
chology to Theresa’s case, we do believe 
that his critique is in accord with the 
sound principles of mystical theology. 
Theresa’s devotion to the Passion, of a 
strange, infantile nature, has little in 
common with the traditional devotion 
of the great Saints and mystics. Her di- 
rector, Father Naber, has violated many, 
if not all, the laws of spiritual direction 
as handed down by the masters, and 
especially by St. John of the Cross. And 
it is interesting to note the reserve in 
dealing with Theresa of such competent 
mystical theologians as the Carmelite, 
Father Bruno, and the Jesuit, Father de 
Guibert. 

We might close with a word in re- 
gard to the timeliness of this book. Many 
Catholics in America have manifested a 
far too credulous spirit when faced with 
some extraordinary phenomenon. The 
crowds that rushed to Neceda, Wiscon- 
sin, several years ago, or to the public 
park in Philadelphia this fall, bear un- 
fortunate witness to the truth of this 
charge. Perhaps certain sections of our 
Catholic press may be at fault for this 
excessive credulity, with their frequent 
and startling headlines on some “new 
miracle.” Father Siwek, in advising a 
more cautious attitude, is simply repeat- 
ing the warning of a prominent mem- 
ber of the Holy Office several years ago. 





Paul Siwek, S.J.: Cautious of “new miracles” 


A Lite of Christ 

In Unusual Format 

A Lire oF Curist, by Aloys Dirksen, 
C.PP.S. Dryden Press. 338 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


This work bears the mark of authentic 
scholarship without the burden of elab- 
orate notes and references. In addition, 
the split-page arrangement enables the 
reader or student to have before him at 
any moment Dr. Dirksen’s Life together 
with the reference in the Gospel which 
is pertinent. The Life is printed on the 
lower half of the page, the Gospels on 
the upper half, and the pages are cut 
in half in a convenient Dutch-door ar- 
rangement which permits either half to 
be used with constant reference to the 
other. 


Dr. Dirksen does not press his inter- 
pretation of the sacred text, but uses it 
with the caution of the trained exegete, 
a caution which is perhaps heightened 
by a realization of the tendency among 
some theologians to find more in the sa- 
cred pages than text and context, scien- 
tifically studied, will allow. Probably 
some critics will think he carries this 
caution too far, when he says that “it 
seems improbable that she (Mary) fully 
realized that she was to become God’s 
mother.” In the light of this interpreta- 
tion, Mary would have realized that she 
was to give birth to the One Sent, the 
Messiah, but would not have fully real- 
ized that he was the “natural Son of 
God.” According to some noted author- 
ities, the text and context of Luke (chap- 
ter 1, verses 32, 35) imply no more than 
this. The author in no wise seeks to go 
beyond what is found clearly and cer- 
tainly in text and context. But may we 
not go beyond on theological grounds, 
on the basis of theological principles, es- 
pecially since we are dealing with the 
most sublime dignity ever conferred on 
mortal man? Would not the Mother of 
God be enlightened so that she would 
know the true dignity of her own posi- 
tion and of her own Son? 


The author likewise rules out the text 
“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee,” as a scriptural proof of the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception. 
Again, without looking upon the text as 
a direct and clear proof of the dogma, 
may we not now, in the light of the 
Church’s teaching and the use of the 
text in the Dogmatic Bull Ineffabilis, 
consider it as implying the doctrine? 
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Publishers’ Weekly recently listed 332 
publishers who issued a total of 10,819 
books during 1953. Catholic publishers 
show a decrease from 1952, although 
the exact amount of the decrease is not 
known because of the blanks in the fig- 
ures below. This does not include all 
the Catholic books released (many are 
on the lists of general publishing houses) 
but only those of the Catholic houses 
publishing five or more books. 
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Ave Maria Press 
Benziger Brothers 
Bruce 

Catholic University 
Dujarie Press 
Fides Publishers 
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The Grail 10 21 
Herder 3 18 
P. J. Kenedy 9 Wl 
McMullen 14 18 
Newman Press 45 57 
St. Anthony Guild 10 9 
Sheed and Ward 25 26 
University of Notre Dame 7 — 
TOTAL 226 233 


* 

Its tenth anniversary as a publishing 
firm is celebrated this year by The Mer- 
cier Press of Cork, Ireland. Founded in 
1944 by a 28 year old Army Captain, 
John M. Feehan, The Mercier Press has 
published many outstanding philosoph- 
ical, theological and spiritual books of 
lasting significance. The Music of Life 
by Father James, O.F.M.Cap., was its 
first publication and other titles on its 
list include Rudolf Allers’ Difficulties in 
Life, Antonin Sertillanges’ The Intellec- 
tual Life, Bernadot’s Our Lady in Our 
Life, Hilda Graef’s The Case of Therese 
Neumann and This Tremendous Lover 
by Father Eugene Boyland, O.C.R. In 
the United States, Mercier works in col- 
laboration with The Newman Press, 
which has published the American edi- 
tions of many of their titles. 


The Devil, a new Italian book by Gio- 
vanni Papini, has been removed from 
Rome’s Catholic bookshops and libraries 
on the order of Clemente Cardinal Mi- 
cara. Reportedly, it is possible that pro- 
ceedings have been opened to put the 
book on the Index of Forbidden Books. 

According to a New York Times dis- 
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patch from Rome, Papini propounds the 
thesis that “hell is. not eternal and that 
an all-merciful God will in the end par- 
don Satan and all sinners.” Catholic doc- 
trine teaches that punishment for mortal 
sin is everlasting. 

Papini, a seventy-two year old _ phil- 
osopher, was converted to the Church 
while writing his Life of Christ which 
has been translated into thirty-one lan- 
guages. 

* 

Image Books, a series of paper-cover, 
pocket-size Catholic books to be pub- 
lished by Doubleday, will make their 
first appearance this fall. Editor of the 
series is John J. Delany with an advisory 
board made up of Etienne Gilson, An- 
ton Pegis, president of the Pontifical In- 
stitute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 
and Eyvigene Willging of the Catholic 
University of America. 

Prices of the books will range from 
25c to 50c. Among the first titles sched- 
uled for publication are Myles Connel- 
ly’s Mr. Blue; John Farrow’s Damien 
the Leper; William Thomas Walsh’s 
Our Lady of Fatima; Karl Adam’s The 
Spirit of Catholicism; Philip Hughes’ A 
Popular History of the Catholic Church; 
Georges Bernanos’ The Diary of a Coun- 
try Priest; The Church Speaks to the 
Modern World: Social Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII with commentary by Gilson, 
and a new translation of St. Thomas’ 
Summa Contra Gentiles by Pegis. 

- 

A new experiment in journalism has 
been undertaken in revamping and 
changing the emphasis of the Capuchin 
magazine, The Cowl. In a new format, 
the magazine will be “A Catholic View 
of the News” with a staff of six priests 
and four laymen preparing more than 
twenty articles each month to cover the 
previous month’s newsstories of greatest 
significance to Catholics. 

The first issue of The Cowl, A Cath- 
olic View of the News was published in 
January. It is $2.00 a year and subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the magazine at 
Yonkers 3, New York. 


Another journalistic venture is being 
launched with the publication of the 


first issue of The Pope Speaks, Thy 
American Quarterly of Papal Docy, 
ments. Published with ecclesiastical ap 
proval and the help of impressive gj. 
torial and advisory boards, the quarter) 
will carry current addresses, letters anj 
pronouncements of the Pope in English 
translations. Notes and memoranda 9 
papal subjects, an Index and a Guide tp 
papal documents and commentaries ar 
other features of the new publication 
Subscriptions are available from The 
Pope Speaks, 4511 Cumberland Aye, 
Chevy Chase 15, Maryland. 


A series of albums on the liturgicd 
seasons was inaugurated with the pub 
lication of The Passion by Fides Pub 
lishers. Like the albums in the Mass and 
Sacraments series, The Passion contains 
many excellent photographs of Christian 
works of art and a meditative text on th 
Paschal Mystery. The album is priced 
at 25 cents. 

* 

A pioneer Catholic book seller ané 
the founder of St. Benet’s Library and 
Book Shop, Chicago, Sara Benedict 
O'Neill died early in January at the ag 
of eighty-five. After thirty-five years 
a teacher in the Chicago Public Schod 
system, Miss O'Neill retired from he 
first career, and, in 1932, established the 
Calvert Library. In 1937 the name wa 
changed to St. Benet’s, and in 1942 th 
library and book shop became a pat 
of the Catholic Youth Organization 
the invitation of Bishop Sheil. One ¢ 
the features which Miss O'Neill estab 
lished as a part of St. Benet’s was a Sat 
urday afternoon serving of tea, at which 
Chicago Catholics from all walks of life 
and visitors to Chicago could be fount 


Father James A. Hyland, C.S.Sp., at 
thor of The Dove Flies South and Rom 
and the White House, died at the ag 
of 65 and was buried in the cemetery ¢ 
the church he founded at Hemet, Cal: 
fornia. Father Hyland was born it 
County Leix, Ireland, and did paris! 
work for twenty-two years before bf 
joined the Holy Ghost Mission Band i 
1937 and won a reputation as a preache 
in his travels all over the United States 
Father Hyland also published numerot! 
short stories and articles. 
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Climbing World’s 
Highest Mountain 


Tae Conguest oF Everest, by Sir 
John Hunt with a chapter on the 
fnal assault by Sir Edmund Hillary. 
Dutton. 300 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 
Sir John Hunt, as might be expected, is 
more adept at coping with peak and 
precipice than subject and predicate. Sir 
Edmund Hillary, the New Zealand bee- 
keeper who contributed the denouement 
to both the expedition which scaled 
Mount Everest and this book which tells 
the story of the expedition, also writes 
at an oxygen-starved pace. 

But you can’t keep a good story down, 
and the climbing of the world’s highest 
mountain is necessarily a fascinating 
one. Even in Hunt's lusterless prose, the 
mountain becomes almost personified as 
Nature's supreme challenge to man— 
fortified with bastions of terrain, weather 
and altitude. 

To force the keep, the expedition was 
planned exactly like a military cam- 
paign. All the assault tactics were keyed 
to the resolution of the problems of sup- 
port and supply. For it was logistics that 
had defeated previous attacks. 

The objective was to ferry supplies 
high up the mountain and establish a 
camp near enough the top so that the 
fnal climbing party would be able to 
teach the summit and return to a safe 
perch in a single day with reserves of 
food, fuel, oxygen and other vital equip- 
ment. 

Success required the devotedly united 
efforts of a large team. More than a 
score of British and native Sherpa moun- 
taineers climbed to an advanced camp 
above 26,000 feet with 750 pounds of 
extra equipment. Seven climbers went 
above 27,000 feet with supplies for the 
fnal camp. Two men climbed Everest’s 
south peak, 28,700 feet, merely to pre- 
pare the way for the final victors. 

With this aid Hillary and Tenzing 
Norkey, the Sherpa leader, achieved the 
summit without incident and looked 
down from the roof of the world—above 
29,000 feet. 

The book is illustrated with a number 
of helpful maps and diagrams, as well 
as with many striking photographs. ‘The 
prize is a color photo of Tenzing (taken 
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by Hillary) waving the flags of Britain, 
India, Nepal and the United Nations at 
the highest spot on earth. 

There are also several appendices con- 
tributed by other members of the expedi- 
tion. They deal with high altitude phys- 
iology, equipment and other technical 
matters; they will be invaluable if you 
ever want to climb Mount Everest your- 


self. 


Crimes and Trials 

From Annals of Sea 

SrRANGE Crimes AT SEA, by Louis B. 
Davidson and Eddie Doherty. Thom- 
as Y. Crowell. 273 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 
There is not a dull page in this book of 


a dozen stories dealing with strange 
crimes at sea. The stories follow chron- 
ologically from the dramatic and remark- 
able account of Caesar’s capture by pi- 
rates and subsequent revenge on them, 
to the daring but temerarious mutiny on 
the Russian battleship Potemkin in 
1905. 

The chapter covering the exploits of 
Benbow, which resulted in him being 
named Admiral by Queen Anne, is a 
veritable pen-picture of naval action on 
the Spanish Main in the seventeenth 
century. This account ends—as do all 
the others—with a court scene vividly 
presenting the various charges of brutal- 
ity, murder, mutiny, etc., which oc- 


Hillary and Tenzing: Back down 
from the top of the world 





curred hand in hand with acts of brav- 
ery and chivalry. 

We are given a fresh and factual in- 
sight into the famous Bounty mutiny, 
Bligh’s unsuitability as Master, and the 
injustice suffered by some of the mu- 
tineers. There is material for a book- 
length drama in another story, that of 
a man who rose to the governorship of 
a small island, and who later was forced 
to leave a dignified retirement in Paris 
to stand trial for laying a man to death. 

It was not likely that in their re- 
search these two competent writers 
would overlook the colorful and enig- 
matic Jean Lafitte and his timely and 
courageous support of the American 
cause during the War of 1812. 

Intrigue at court and defamation of 
lovely Queen Caroline by her husband 
George IV of England makes for sad 
reading, but is revealing of the baseness 
and loftiness ever present in both nobles 
and commoners. 

Finally, the indeed strange tale of the 
murder of the Captain of. the Herbert 
Fuller and his wife—never satisfactorily 
explained to this day—is an eerie thriller 
which will satisfy the seeker of weird 
adventure. 


A Bride in Africa 
Rep Dust oF Kenya, by Alyse Simp- 
son. Crowell. 282 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Kenya, on the equator in East Africa, 
arid, dust-driven, insect-ridden and thor- 
oughly repellant-sounding offered their 
first home to the newly-wed Simpsons. 
John is an intrepid, phlegmatic English- 
man; Alyse, a Swiss, patriotic and land- 
loving, born to an orderly safe tradition 
which stressed security rather than ad- 
venture. Both her Swiss suitors had of- 
fered security; she chose “the foreigner,” 
despite her mother’s warnings, schem- 
ings, tears. 

For Alyse life in Kenya is tolerable 
only because of her native good sense 
and Grandmother’s wisdom-laden letters. 
Eternal dust, snakes in every room of 
the “house,” fierce, demolishing down- 
pours, lions, rodents, no comforts, no 
neighbors — Kenya! Uncomplaining, 
Alyse analyzes her “moods,” her unhap- 
piness, her apathy toward this land, mus- 
ing meanwhile on the characteristics of 
Englishmen which allow them to adven- 
ture in such surroundings. 


While Alyse praises John and his 
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English courage repeatedly, my admira- 
tion goes rather to the little Swiss, lack- 
ing the inherent spirit she so admires, 
building her courage and _ intrepidity 
daily and hourly in a frighteningly frus- 
trating and soul-starving atmosphere. 
Her book is beautifully written and 
absorbing; wise and admirable far be- 
yond her years was Alyse Simpson dur- 
ing the time she writes of. Not having 
read any of her three previous books, I 
am urged by her Red Dust of Kenya 
to seek them out so that I may know 
more of the author. This book has mean- 
ing; it is a fine story of quiet courage. 


Corpse That Saved 

Thousands of Lives 

THe Man Wuo Never Was, by Ewen 
Montagu. Lippincott. 160 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by George A. Woods 


Before there could be any attack on “the 
soft under-belly of Europe” it was ob- 
vious to Allied Intelligence that Sicily 
would first have to be secured. Since it 
was such a clear necessity to them it 
must have been equally clear to their 
counterparts in German Intelligence. 
The problem, then,.was to prevent the 
Axis from reinforcing the island’s de- 
fenses. Even before the invasion of 
North Africa was begun the plan for 
Operation Mincemeat was conceived. 
This astonishing bit of intrigue for 
which the author, as a member of 
British Naval Intelligence, was largely 
responsible may very well go down in 
history as a classic example of ruses de 
guerre. At least this much is certain: 
unknown numbers of British and Amer- 
ican veterans of the Sicilian invasion 
are alive today due to these men and 
“Major Martin’—the man who never 
was. 

The “Major,” who “in life had done 
little for his country; but in death did 
more than most could achieve by a life- 
time of service,” played a macabre role. 
His body, packed in a canister of dry- 
ice, disguised as a staff officer’s and 
equipped with spurious high-level pa- 
pers, was taken by submarine to a point 
off the coast of Spain where favorable 
currents would carry it shoreward. Since 
German agents were known to be active 
in that area Intelligence was sure that 
the German High Command would 
“discover” the “secret” papers. The ob- 
ject was to deceive the Germans into 
thinking that the next Allied thrust 
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would be against Greece and Sardinia 
with only a diversionary attack against 
Sicily. This kind of deception was not 
easy. First there was the problem of pro- 
curing the right body, a body that un- 
der autopsy would” show death as hav- 
ing come from drowning after an air 
crash. And then, meticulous attention 
had to be paid to the smallest details— 
personal effects, identity cards that had 
to be rubbed continually.to get the right 
patina, snap-shots, love letters, a bank 
notice—all the little fragments which, 
when pieced together, would endow the 
“Major” with an acceptable personality. 
Virtually nothing was left to chance. 
That Operation Mincemeat reaped 
great dividends is revealed from the 
evaluation of captured German docu- 
ments. Among other things, a German 
Panzer division was sent to Greece. 
Sardinia and Corsica were heavily for- 
tified. And, in consequence, Sicily’s op- 
position was reduced immeasurably. 
This factual account of one of the most 
dramatic episodes of World War II is 
told with reserve and accuracy, and yet 
maintains the suspense and narrative in- 
tensity of the most. gripping novel. 


Flavor and Spirit 
Of Old New Orleans 


FasuLous Ancestor, by Donald Dem- 
arest. Lippincott. 288 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by John P. Foley 


Here is quite a shocker. It’s a story 
about New Orleans without sex, mur- 
der, white slavery and without every- 
thing else generally attributed to the 
novelists’ last exotic stronghold of ven- 





Ewen Montagu: How Major Martin and 
mincemeat fooled German Intelligence 


ery in America. And so this heart-wam, 
ing, cheerful account of a young boy's 
life will come as a surprise to those read 
ers long accustomed to the usual jan, 
balaya served up spicy hot about Ney 
Orleans. 

Through Sonny, a boy of about ten, 
who has been sent for a year’s visit 
his great-grandmother from the Philip 
pines where his father is an army off 
cer, the author distills the genuine flay 
and spirit of New Orleans—the quaint 
ness of the Vieux Carre, a meal g 
Tujague’s, coffee at the French market 
a mass at St. Louis Cathedral, the lace 
curtain provincialism of the uptown set 
the kaleidoscope of carnival, the beauty 
of the cemetery visits on All Saints, the 
significance of St. Joseph day altars and 
even the Catholicity of Mardi Gras, 

Every episode as seen through the 
eyes of this small boy has a childlike 
quality of effervescence and excitement. 
It is happy, sometimes sad, but never 
blase or indifferent. 

It is difficult to find the precise super 
lative Cand it deserves one) to describe 
Mr. Demarest’s self-styled legend which 
is based on his own remembrances of 
New Orleans and holidays in Biloxi on 
the Mississippi coast. It is magical, sin- 
cere, poignant and even more. It is like 
peeping over the shoulder of a boy ex 
ploring the wonderment and contradic 
tions of the world about him. 

The characters — Father Sebastian, 
Tante Bebe, Mr. Ligurno, ’Nonc Nar 
cisse—are so skillfully drawn that they 
linger in one’s memory. They are more 
than ink, they are people. 

For me, Fabulous Ancestor was an 
adventure into the past, a delightful re 
call of boyhood. For I had walked the 
same streets, fished from the same piers 
and even climbed the same particular 
tree as had Sonny. And if I had not! 
would have imagined I had. It’s that 
kind of a book. 


Jungles of Peru 

Tue Rivers Ran East, by Leonard 
Clark. Funk and Wagnalls. 366 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Without fanfare, without much money, 
without a huge retinue and its mour 
tain of equipment, Mr. Clark and one 
companion set out to investigate the 
most extensive of earth’s unexplored re 
gions—Peru’s jungle east of the Andes. 
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Clark’s announced reason for this almost 
unbelievable trip was a search for the 
medical secrets of the Indian witch doc- 
tors. One of this book’s fine appendices 
lists seventy-one Indian pharmaceuticals 
of which only a few had been reported 
previously. In acquiring both knowledge 
and samples of these, Mr. Clark had to 
conquer almost incredible hazards from 
the uncivilized Indians, the treacherous 
rivers and the hordes of jungle animals. 
In this he succeeded where numberless 
others had failed and even lost their 


lives. 

But the welcome additions to knowl- 
edge of the jungle’s fauna and flora and 
the life and customs of its Indians were 
not the most compulsive reason for 
Clark’s great journey. His one great 
(and secret) hope was to find the storied 
Seven Cities of Cibola—El Dorado and 
its hidden treasures for which men have 
searched and died for centuries. He 
claims to have found these seven cities, 
although our own state of New Mexico 
has long been considered their site. 

This narrative is well written. It has 
an excellent index and the Campa In- 
dian vocabulary allows a much more 
intelligent understanding of the book. 
The reader must discount, of course, 
brief references to Mr. Clark’s odd the- 
ology and origin-of-man theory. 

Leonard Clark is no novice at explor- 
ing. His adventures have taken him to 
numerous regions of the Orient as well 
as to Central America and Yucatan. Dur- 
ing World War II he served with the 
OSS and as an intelligence agent be- 
hind Japanese lines on several fronts. 


The Hill Region 

North of Rome 

Assist AND Umeria Revisrrep, by Ed- 
ward Hutton. David McKay. 247 pp. 
$4.50. 
Reviewed by Richard J. Houk 


Umbria is the geographical and histor- 
ical name for the Italian hill region 
lying north of Rome. It is a land of 
great beauty in whose vineyards and val- 
leys dwelt some of the greatest names of 
Catholicism. St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Clare of evenings looked across the 
valleys to the hills and the mountains 
with that luminous softness so magically 
Pictured by Raphael and Perugino. 
“With light, with fragile glory, with the 
wide and tender glance of the sky, every 
delicate form of hill and cloud and 
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Illustration from “Assisi and Umbria Revisited” 


Bridge of Caesar Augustus at Narni, Italy: “One 
of the most beautiful ruins in the world” 


mountain is embraced.” It is among 
these forest-topped, olive-shrouded hills 
that St. Rita, St. Bonaventure and 
Blessed Angela of Foligno dwelt, prais- 
ing God for His great reflected beauty 
and serving Him so well. 


Yet it has not always been a land of 
saintly serenity. Assisi, Perugia, Spoleto 
—all the Umbrian hill-top cities—have 
faced destruction, rape and pillage many 
times. Their streets, now so quiet, ran 
with blood. “The fierce and cruel joy of 
the Renaissance” produced sudden and 
fierce encounters at the street corners 
in the sunshine or the moonlight at the 
same time that it produced the serene 
paintings of Perugino. Armies of Pope, 
Emperor and lesser monarchs sought to 
conquer this land, not so much for its 
material wealth as for its strategic loca- 
tion and its scenic attraction. 


Edward Hutton is the perfect author 
to introduce you to, this region, to its 
past heroes, saints and painters, to its 
present population, poor in worldly 
wealth but rich in the treasures of the 
spirit and aesthetic appreciation. He has 
devoted a lifetime to the study of Italian 
art and history and writes of this region 
with deep appreciation and affection. 
The average American reader may not 
be able to appreciate the many quota- 
tions from Virgil used to express the 
lasting beauty of this land, nor will any 
but the most conscientious traveller ever 


devote such minute attention to the Um- 
brian churches, whose treasures of art 
and architecture have impressed Hutton 
so deeply. But surely the reader can en- 
joy—and profit from—the delightful ac- 
counts of the lives of St. Francis and 
others of this country, and the descrip- 
tion of the “Heaven on earth” itself. 


Impact of Liberalism 

On Western Civilization 

Tue Rise AND DecLINE oF LIBERALISM, 
by Thomas P. Neill. Bruce. 321 pp. 
$5.50. 
Reviewed by Walter D. Gray 


Today there is hardly a word—with the 
possible exception of “capitalism” or 
“socialism”’—that is ascribed so many va- 
rious meanings as “Liberalism.” It may 
mean anything from surrealist painting 
to Herbert Hoover’s politics or from bo- 
hemian morality to laissez faire eco- 
nomics. In the tradition of Carlton 
Hayes, the author limits himself to nine- 
teenth century sectarian Liberalism —a 
movement characterized by its precisely 
defined and rigidly held doctrines. This 
secular religion with its doctrinaire over- 
tones inveighed against all authority, 
consistently opposed the established gov- 
ernment, and was marked by a tendency 
toward anti-clericalism and anarchism. 
Although Liberalism contained within 
it the roots of some movements inimical 
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to western civilization, many of its en- 
during results were beneficial. These in- 
clude the improvement of living stand- 
ards, the removal of class barriers, the 
introduction of mass education, the pass- 
ing of humanitarian legislation, and the 
criticizing of public authority. 

Professor Neill discusses the origin 
and development of Liberalism through 
the Renaissance, the English tradition, 
the Enlightenment, the French and 
American revolutions, and the course of 
the nineteenth century down to World 
War I. Although nineteenth century 
Liberalism in one way or another affect- 
ed all western countries, the author em- 
phasizes its manifestations in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. This emphasis is under- 
standable for he is writing not only to 
interpret the antecedents of American 
Liberalism but also in order to discuss 
the American post-Civil War Liberal 
movement. His efforts to relate Amer- 
ican Liberalism to the broader aspects 
of Liberalism constitute a definite his- 
torical contribution. The Rise and De- 
cline of Liberalism should be essential 
reading for anyone interested in our 
American intellectual heritage. 

In spite of its overall excellence, Pro- 
fessor Neill’s work shows two shortcom- 
ings. First, the relationship between 
Catholicism and Liberalism is treated 





in an abbreviated form —for example, 
neither Lammenais nor Gregory XVI 
are mentioned in this respect. Second, 
the index is inadequate. Neither refer- 
ences to Lord Acton nor Montalembert 
(to mention but two), although both are 
discussed in the text, are contained in 
the index. These shortcomings do not 
detract from the fact that this work is 
one of the best systematic treatments by 
a Catholic historian of nineteenth cen- 
tury Liberalism’s impact upon western 
civilization. 


“Promise, Large Promise” 

Tue SHockinc History oF ADVERTIS- 
inG, by E. S. Turner. Dutton. 351 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


The excesses of advertisers, from the 
time Doctor Johnson observed that 
“promise, large promise, is the soul of 
an Advertisement” to the days when 
Arthur Godfrey has made ridiculing his 
sponsor the most potent and profitable 
type of advertising, are the subject of 
E. S. Turner's book. In fact the author 
goes even a step farther and, on the last 
page, informs us that in the future, it 
has been predicted, the sub-conscious 
mind will be bombarded by inaudible, 


super-sonic advertising messages. 

















Illustration from “The Shocking History of Advertising” 


Cloud projection over New York in the nineties. From a contemporary magazine. 
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As the history progresses from the Fre 
outlandish claims of the eighteenth cep. § built 
tury to the outlandish claims of the § on he 
twentieth century, the reader realize § and ' 
that, if anything, advertising is forced § firm 
to keep closer to the truth today than jn § on it 
the past. In days gone by an outright § that: 
falsehood was as acceptable to mog § than 
newspapers as the truth; today the beg § inne! 
most advertisers can hope to get by with § broke 
is a statement which, while literally } ship 
true, may in actual practice give many § and 
readers a false impression. & the : 

The author, in keeping with his title, § ing t 
The Shocking History of Advertising, T 
is interested primarily in horrible exam. §  tasti 
ples; he has not the time nor the space } Ina 
to try to assess useful and responsible § cent 
advertising, nor offer any information as J ence 
to which type is in the ascendancy at § buil 
the moment. Like many social histories § sim 
that treat one aspect of a civilization out § muc 
of context, it tends to give the impres  buil 
sion that “they” (the “shocking” adver § van' 
tisers) have no connection with “us’ § desi 
(the sensible people who laugh at the T 
excesses and ignore and are uninflu § 1a 
enced by them). But with the limita J rare 
tions of the book in mind, it is often § Wor 
enlightening and always interesting. 


Fit 

Disastrous History An 
Of “Great Eastern” We 
Tue Great Iron Suir, by James Du S 
gan. Harper. 272 pp. $3.50. I 
Reviewed by David Young I 
The story of the Great Eastern is one I 


of thirty years of disaster. The largest § Th 
iron ship ever built, she was launched § Na 
in 1858. So huge was her hull that it § rea 
was not built in a drydock Cat that time, § ten 
there was none large enough to hold it), § der 
but on the bank of a river, the plan be § per 
ing to launch it sideways. For a time it § tur 
seemed that the builders would not be § vol 
able to move the monster into the water § sch 
once having built her; it took several § ver 
months and a number of efforts to do § va: 
the job. ha 

A horrible explosion ripped the ship § so 
on the first trial run, the news of which § the 
killed the engineer who built her. The | qu 
first captain of the ship drowned. On f tin 
one of the ship’s crossings she ran into § th 
a storm so great it almost destroyed her. ge 
And still the disasters followed one after § cic 
another. The outstanding success which f ait 
the ship had was in doing something for | “a 
which she had not been designed, lay § wi 
ing the Atlantic cable. th 
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From the very outset the people who 
built and operated the ship lost money 
on her; when she was finally abandoned 
and was being broken up for scrap, the 
frm that undertook the job lost money 
on it because the hull was so well built 
that it took much longer to break down 
than had been estimated. And when the 
inner shell of the hull was finally being 
broken down, thirty-one years after the 
ship was built, the skeletons of a man 
and a boy who had worked at building 
the ship were found; during the build- 
ing they had been reported “missing.” 

The history of the ship is more fan- 
tastic than any outline of it can indicate. 
In a way it is symbolic of the nineteenth 
century’s almost unlimited belief in sci- 
ence and progress; even the reason for 
building the ship had something of this 
simple-mindedness ‘about it: “Vessels 
much larger than have been previously 
built could be navigated with great ad- 
vantage from the mere effect of size,” its 
designer declared. 

The book is marvelously entertaining 
reading, and at the same time gives a 
rare view of the mid-nineteenth century 
world, 


First Volume in New 
American Nation Series 


Wooprow WILSON AND THE PRoGRES- 


sivE Era, 1910-1917, by Arthur S. 
Link. Harper. 331 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


This first volume of the New American 
Nation Series is significant for several 
reasons. It launches a new venture in- 
tended to supersede the first series un- 
der that general title. Published by Har- 
per and Brothers at the turn of the cen- 
tury, the twenty-seven American Nation 
volumes represented the best historical 
scholarship of that day. But the inter- 
vening half-century has opened up such 
vast quantities of new source material, 
has perfected new techniques, and has 
s0 broadened the scope of history that 
the older volumes are no longer ade- 
quate for the mid-century student. The 
time has come for a fresh appraisal of 
the American past. Intended for the 
general reader as well as for the spe- 
cialist, the New American Nation Series 
aims, in the words of the editors, to 
“achieve a synthesis of the new findings 
with the traditional past, and to present 


the whole in an attractive form.” Within--.- 
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Illustration from “The Great Iron Ship” 


The Great Eastern in New York harbor, 1860 


the limits he has set for himself, Pro- 
fessor Link has done just that. 


The author of a multi-volume biog- 
raphy of Woodrow Wilson, still in prog- 
ress, Dr. Link describes the present 
work as an outline of “the results of five 
years of research that I made for the 
next three volumes of my biography of 
Woodrow Wilson.” On the domestic 
scene, the chief political event of the 
seven years which limit this portion of 
the larger work was the rise of the Pro- 
gressive movement with the consequent 
disruption of the Republican party, the 
election of Wilson to the presidency, 
and the enactment by Congress of a re- 
form program. On the international 
scene, the administration became in- 
volved in one crisis after another—in the 
Far East, in the Caribbean and Mexico, 
on the high seas with the belligerents of 
World War I—until, convinced finally 
that its mission was to “make the world 
safe for democracy,” the United States 
joined the Allies in a declaration of war 
against Germany. 

These two themes, neither of them 
new, form the backdrop against which 
the author traces the development of the 
arch-conservative ex-professor of Prince- 
ton from a moderate progressive to an 
advanced liberal whose “missionary di- 
plomacy,” exercised so unwisely in the 


-Caribbean-.and. in Mexico, - eventually—- 


embraced the entire world. The man 
stands out in all his strength and weak- 
ness, reflecting the confusions of an era 
of conflicting ideologies and clashing 
personalities. 

The general reader will find the book 
absorbing. The student's interest will be 
focused not only on the new findings 
and conclusions based on a mass of 
hitherto unworked materials, but more 
particularly on the “Essay on the 
Sources.” Avoiding as far as possible a 
repetition of the bibliographical refer- 
ences in the footnotes and disclaiming 
all pretense to completeness, the author 
aims to include, and to some extent 
evaluate, the “most significant and rele- 
vant works and sources” of the period 
1910-1917. The essay is a model of its 
kind. Dr. Link has set a high standard 
for the following forty-odd volumes of 
the series. 


Flight of the Cheyenne 
CHEYENNE Autumn, by Mari Sandoz. 
McGraw-Hill. 282 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 
This is a story of the West without be- 
ing a “western” story. It concerns the 
last of the five flights of the Cheyennes 
from Indian Territory in Oklahoma to 
their original hunting grounds in Mon- 


.tana,-1,500 miles north..‘This. final-effort 
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to escape being “fenced in” lasted from 
September, 1878, to March, 1879. 

Miss Sandoz, a native of Nebraska, 
is perhaps our best informed authority 
on the American Indian. Cheyenne Au- 
tumn should enhance the reputation she 
has already gained with her biographical 
and historical narratives of the trans- 
Missouri region, the old buffalo and 
Indian country, reaching from Canada 
to Texas. 

In this account of the struggle of a 
persecuted people against the might of 
the U.S. Army we are made aware of 
the determination of these first Amer- 
icans to resist what is now conceded to 
have been a gross act of injustice. The 
intermittent outbreaks were caused pri- 
marily by the failure of the Indian Bu- 
reau in Washington to fulfill the prom- 
ises made to those confined to Indian 
Territory. Ofhcialdom, in spite of re- 
peated protests by the U.S. Army, car- 
ried out a policy of persistent and wan- 
ton aggression against those they desig- 
nated as “blood-thirsty savages standing 
in the way of progress.” 

During this final outbreak more than 
10,000 United States soldiers were sent 
to capture the north-bound Cheyennes 


who numbered less than 500 men, wom- 
en and children. The Indian way of 
life in the camping grounds is described 
carefully, unusually interesting being 
the primitive though remarkably effec- 
tive means of treating human illness. 
For months the U.S. Army was outwit- 
ted and outfought, and not until the 
rigors of a most severe winter took toll 
in sickness and death, did the survivors 
of this proud and courageous people 
surrender to the military might of what 
was, even then, a great nation. 


Dignity and Courage 
In Volume of Poems 


Tue Coriecrep Poems oF Papraic 
Cotum. Devin-Adair. 214 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Msgr. Thomas J. Grady 

This is a book which it is good to own— 

comfortable, comforting. It comes to us 

from a poet of mellow and mature cul- 
ture. If here we miss the new stark, 
crystal purity of expression and the 
knife-edged image, so likewise do we 
gratefully miss the arabesque of obscur- 
ity, the fury of cynicism or despair. 

Here is not the poet in revolt but a poet 

at rest in a sad but much loved world. 


Padraic Colum is the poet of the Gad 
as we expect to find him—an extr 
full of sentiment and imagination, wam 
with patriotism and faith, loving leg 
ends. His verse combines great technica] 
skill with ease, lucidity, and versatility 

The poems fall into five sections, one 
re-telling legends, one about people, one 
about “other lands and seas,” one about 
animals, and the last about dead friends 
The section on animals is full of fine 
whimsy. The section on other lands js 
surprisingly good. 

But the heart of the book is section 
two: “The Wild Earth.” Here we see 
the face of Ireland and the heart of its 





people. There is salt in the air over the 
strand, the curlew in flight, a starling 
singing, sun in the field, the long road, 
the cottage in town. But, above all, there 
is the ancient knitter in the doorway, 
the whistler, the beggar, the exile, the 
man bereaved, the lonely Achill Girl, 
the beggar’s child, the poor scholar, the 
jilted girl—the now famous “Old Won- 
an of the Roads.” Here are people well 
acquainted with sorrow but quite un- 
broken, people with patience and belief 
in their own dignity. 

The poet is full of understanding, of 





BOOKS FOR THE MARIAN YEAR 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 





By Rev. Francis Willam 
Translated by Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
This is a companion volume to “The Rosary: Its History and 
Meaning.” which treats the devotional and historical aspects of 


each mystery of the Rosary and its application to everyday 
life. 256 pages, $3.50. 


THE ROSARY: Its History and Meaning 
By Rev. Francis Willam 
Translated by Rev. Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


The story of the Rosary as an outgrowth of the Psalter and the 
other liturgical prayers of the Church. 224 pages, $3.50. 


AND the LIGHT SHINES in the DARKNESS 


By Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. J. J. Sullivan, S.J. 


Of special interest to all those devoted to Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart and a penetrating study of Our Lady as Virgin, Mother 
and Co-redemptress. This is the most important book on this 
subject that has appeared in English. 250 pages, $3.50. 





OUR LADY BOOK: A New Marian Edition 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


A complete prayer book and Sunday Missal with reflections on 
the glories of Mary. 940 pages, 4 inches by 6 inches, blue 


— gold edges $7.50, leather $10.00, blue morocco 


ROSARY MEDITATIONS 
By Father Mateo, SS.C.C. 


Reflections on each of the 15 mysteries by the founder of the 
Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the Home. These de- 
votional meditations will enable the reader to say the rosary 
with greater devotion and fervor. Illustrated, 128 pages, 31 
inches by 5% inches, paper 75c. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TO OUR LADY 
By Charles V. Lacey 


Three novenas in petitions and three in thanksgiving. 48 pages, 
illustrated, 34% inches by 45% inches, paper 25c, imitation 
leather 75c, leather $2.25. 


At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY ST. 


Boston 10 Chicago 6 


Cincinnati 1 


NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
San Francisco 3 
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gentleness, tenderness, and sympathy. 
He communicates to the reader. compas- 
sion, a sense of reverence for the dignity 
of every man, a sense that courage in 
the face of life is far from futile. 


A Great Deal 

Of Fine Stuff 

Tue SECOND TREE FROM THE CoRNER, 
by E. B. White. Harper. 253 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
This is a selection of stories, poems, es- 
says and excerpts from The New York- 
ers “Talk of the Town” pages—all of 
them the work of E. B. White, who has 
this to say about the nature of the book: 
“Whoever sets pen to paper writes of 
himself, whether knowingly or not. 
This, then, is a book of revelations.” 
What is revealed, among other things, 
is that Mr. White is a superb essayist, 
very often achieving, within the limits 
of one short paragraph, something of 
great substance; to the mind of this re- 
viewer, he does this sort of thing more 
effectively than the over-praised Logan 
Pearsall Smith. 

And, as readers of an earlier volume, 
One Man’s Meat, know well, Mr. White 
excels in describing the day-by-day life 
of farm and country, achieving a fine 
balance between the presentation of the 
multiple frustrations that plague the 
man who works with animals, with fowl 
and with the growing things of the 
earth, and the presentation of the great 
rewards, chiefly in the form of a grip 
upon reality, that come from such work. 
It does not take a great deal of reading 
E. B. White to tell one that he is enthu- 
siastic about Thoreau, and there are sev- 
eral evidences of this influence in the 
current volume. 

A section called “The Wonderful 
World of Letters” offers some of White’s 
best stuff—a superb parody of Heming- 
way, for instance, and one almost as 
good of Walt Whitman. The comments 
on efforts to make writing readable by 
keeping it to a level of some very low 
common denominator are especially 
worthwhile to librarians and bookmen. 
And there is some fine light verse—most- 
ly in the section called “Nine Songs.” 

Many of E. B. White’s admirers speak 
of him as a great philosopher; this. is 
perhaps to claim too much. So, for ex- 
ample, much praise is accorded the piece 
which gives the book its title, a story 
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Denis Meadows: “An inside job” 


dealing with the difficulties a man feels 
in putting into words the answer to his 
psychiatrist’s question, “What do you 
really want?” And the answer comes, 
after long search, with startling sudden- 
ness, “I want the second tree from the 
corner, just as it stands.” In this little 
parable, there is, I fear, less than meets 
the eye; and so, perhaps, with “The 
Hotel of the Total Stranger.” 

Even without the philosophy, though, 
there is a great deal of fine stuff here, 
and no one can put down the book feel- 
ing too pessimistic about the state of 
American prose or about the grip of 
New Yorkers upon reality. 


A Factual Account 
Of the Jesuit Life 


Oseprent Men, by Denis Meadows. 
Appleton - Century - Crofts. 308 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.]. 

Obedient Men is a book about the Jes- 


uits by a man who was a Jesuit for ten 
years in England. So it is an “inside 
job.” The author had read too many 
books about the Jesuits that were either 
too bitter or too sweet. Why not plain 
bread -and- butter? Not execration or 
adulation, just information. If you want 
that, this is it. There are no startling 
revelations, monastic hororrs, secret in- 
structions, sealed orders or any of the 
other stuff of Jesuits-in-fiction. 

The author learned that Jesuits are 
clerics. Without being monks or friars 
they are like secular priests or seminar- 





ians living in communities under vows. 
In fact their rules tell them to live, dress, 
eat and comport themselves like “re- 
spectable” secular priests. The Jesuits, 
Denis Meadows learned, keep their own 
names; do not wear a fixed religious 
habit, do not chant the Office in choir, 
do not have a fixed program of spiritual 
exercises done in common except for ten 
minutes of night prayers said together. 
Jesuits are not limited to the work of 
schools or foreign missions. Their work 
is widely varied and even includes fif- 
teen leper colonies which they conduct 
or serve. 

And yet all this is not exactly what 
Denis Meadows is writing about. He 
gives us what he found when he en- 
tered a Jesuit novitiate in 1907 in Eng- 
land. The first two busy and strenuous 
years of training were full of living, 
working, praying and playing together 
with the other novices, almost a barracks 
life. Then there were the vows and the 
semi-private life of a Junior Scholastic 
for two years in college studies; after 
that the author lived pretty much in pri- 
vate through three years of philosophy 
and about three years of teaching. At 
the end of his teaching he left the Jes- 
uits to enter the British Army in 1917. 

The author rightly points out that 
there are now so many teaching orders 
of clerics in the Church that Jesuit edu- 
cation and all other forms of Catholic 
education are very much alike. As he 
says, the heart of the matter for a Jesuit 
is the model of the Perfect Man, Our 
Lord. Obedient Men is an authentic 
portrait of a Junior Jesuit and it gives 
vivid pictures of “The Complete Jesuit” 
(including some of the famous English 
Jesuits of the time) who across four cen- 
turies hear the voice of St. Ignatius 
quoting Proverbs (xxi, 28): “The Obe- 
dient Men shall speak of Victory.” 


Collection of Essays 

By Reinhold Niebuhr 

CurisTIAN REALISM AND POLITICAL 
Prosiems, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Charles Scribner. 203 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


The nature of Dr. Niebuhr’s new book 
is indicated by the sub-title, “Essays on 
Political, Social, Ethical and Theological 
Themes.” It contains a collection of es- 
says on a variety of topics, about half of 
which have previously been published 
in various journals. Inevitably, the unity 
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of thought suffers through this origin, 
although the basic emphasis on realism, 
as the author sees it, recurs throughout. 
Niebuhr, once again, presents us with 
a forceful refutation of the modern ideas 
of progress, and of the perfectibility of 
man. The criticism is, this time, extend- 
ed to some of the tenets of democratic 
socialism, to which Niebuhr himself 
subscribed not so long ago. Their falla- 
ciousness has, obviously, become clear to 
him through practical experience of to- 
talitarian systems, although one wonders 
whether, in some respects, he does not 
go a little far in condemning what he 
used to propound. 


On the other hand, Marxist thinking 
continues to shape Niebuhr’s approach 
in regard to certain fundamentals which 
he does not examine. Terms connected 
with the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, such as “bourgeois,” “class-struc- 
ture,” and “middle-class world,” recur 
and carry the author along into conclu- 
sions which only detailed analysis could 
support. Niebuhr also goes along with 
the strong current now prevailing among 
former Socialists when he speaks of the 
“oligarchic” character of modern democ- 
racy in a sense reminiscent of Robert 
Michels, whose book on political parties 
was published before the First World 
War, and whose basic views were re- 
futed by Pericles and Thomas Jefferson 
before they were ennunciated. 


The disillusionment which followed 
Niebuhr’s abandonment of socialism is 
most apparent in the essay on “Ideology 
and the Scientific Method.” According 
to the author, the social scientist is all 
but powerless in regard to the reality of 
our time. His personal preferences in- 
trude upon his conclusions, as do the 
complexities of the events analyzed. Of 
course they do. But cannot careful anal- 
ysis, based upon a system of successive 
approximations, limit the range of error 
sufficiently to make possible conclusions 
relevant — at times highly relevant — to 
political practice? Evidently, Dr. Nie- 
buhr fails to give their due to the prob- 
lems of political form. There remains 
enough of a Marxist in him to prevent 
him from seeing what does exist, but, 
according to the economic interpretation 
of history, should not exist. On the other 
hand, we must grant that modern po- 
litical science has fallen short of its ob- 
ligations to itself; Niebuhr has no difh- 
culty referring to writers in that field 
who think in naturalistic terms which 
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all but refute themselves. Still, the per- 
version of a thing is not the thing itself. 
Niebuhr’s final essays on “Love and 
Law in Protestantism and Catholicism” 
and “Coherence, Incoherence, and 
Christian Faith” are.too technically the- 
ological to permit their discussion within 
the confines of this review. Let us, then, 
base our evaluation of the volume on 
those chapters which relate more direct- 
ly to political reality: they show one of 
the finest minds, as well as one of the 
most able and sincere writers, of our 
time at work, but also a man who, while 
he knows how to transcénd some of the 
limitations of the period within which 
he lives, remains the captive of others. 


Jesuit Who Was Made 
High Mandarin of China 
CHINA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 

The Journals of Matthew Ricci, 1583- 

1610. Translated by Louis J. Gal- 

lagher, S.J. Random House. 616 pp. 

$7.50. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
“Whoever may think that ethics, phys- 
ics, and mathematics are not important 
in the work of the Church, is unac- 
quainted with the taste of the Chinese 
who are slow to take a salutary spiritual 
potion unless it be seasoned with an in- 
tellectual flavoring.” This statement, 


from the journals of Father Ricci, here 
published under the title China in the 








From “China in the 16th Century” 
Matthew Ricci, S.J., and Mandarin convert 


Sixteenth Century, presents ac 

the spirit of the whole volume. Matthey 
Ricci, of the Society of Jesus, lived jp 
the latter half of the sixteenth century 
and spent the last twenty-seven years of 
his life in China, where he founded the 
first permanent Catholic mission. It was 
he who introduced China to Europe 
and Europe to China. 


Even to try to penetrate into the 
Celestial Empire was a distressing task 
at that time. One disappointment after 
another thwarted any hope of establish. 
ing a permanent residence among the 
Chinese; old traditions were so deeply 
and firmly rooted, and suspicion of stran- 
gers so strong, that even when supported 
by men in authority, Ricci and his com- 
panion had repeatedly to abandon what 
they had begun. In the end, however, 
patience and persistence won an endur- 
ing reward. 

Ricci made his way into Chinese spir- 
itual life by means of scholarship and 
science. Among other things he correct- 
ed the Chinese calendar, drew a won- 
derful map of the world, and revealed 
to the literati, a favored class among the 
Chinese, new ideas in the natural sci- 
ences and especially in mathematics. He 
gave them the first text of Euclid in 
Chinese. His own writings in Chinese 
were rated so high that he was ranked 
among their best writers. In fact, Ricci 
was made a High Mandarin and his 
work was sponsored generously by the 


_Emperor of China. 


To gain the good will of those who 
could help him, one of Father Ricci’s 
practises was to give a clock as gift. 
Its mechanism, its wheels, its motion, 
and its striking of the hours was an end- 
less wonder to them. By all these ap- 
parently unrelated material things, Ricci 
made his first converts and then went 
on with his handful of fellow Jesuits to 
make more and more, and that in spite 
of persecutions and frequent exiles. Fi- 
nally Catholic centers were founded 
here and there, and the Catholic faith 
thrived in several localities in China. 

The journals of Father Ricci were put 
into Latin by a contemporary Jesuit, Fa- 
ther Trigault, in 1615, five years after 
the death of Ricci. Father Louis J. Gal- 
lagher, S.J., now presents this narrative 
to the English-speaking world, having 
translated it from the Latin of Trigault. 
His fine rendition reads not like a trans- 
lation but rather like an original, with 
a clear, easy-flowing style. There is an 
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introduction by Archbishop Cushing 
who evaluates this new contribution to 
our knowledge of China and the Chi- 
nese. And it is a most valuable contribu- 
tion; even though more than three cen- 
turies old, it brings a fresh insight into 
the character of the Chinese. A word of 
commendation is due here for the fine 
and careful craftsmanship that produced 
this volume. 


Progress and Problems 

Of Republic of India 

Ampassapor’s REPORT, by Chester 
Bowles. Harper. 415 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Edward R. O’Connor 


Chester Bowles, who served as United 
States Ambassador to India from 1951 
to early 1953, had the difficult task of 
interpreting American policies for In- 
dians, and Indian reactions for the State 
Department. He conceived his task as 
much in terms of public opinion as of 
oficial contacts. The American point of 
view was presented to friendly and hos- 
tile audiences all over India during 
Bowles’ extensive tours. Thousands of 
people in all walks of life became his 
and America’s friends. In the course of 
his activities he acquired a very personal 
understanding of Indian culture, recent 
history, economic and social problems. 
The success attending his efforts is evi- 
dent in the number of accolades be- 
stowed upon Chester Bowles by both 
the Indian and American press. 

Ambassador's Report records his im- 
pressions, analyses, prognoses and rec- 
ommendations for the American people 
based upon this experience. There is a 
constant contrast between the problems 
and achievements of democratic India 
and totalitarian China. Indian history, 
nationalism and politics are glowingly 
discussed, as are land reform, village de- 
velopment and foreign policy. 

Although students of Indian affairs 
will find little new in much of this book, 
the general reader should discover it an 
interesting, lucid and comprehensive 
survey of India today. Especially valu- 
able are Bowles’ analyses of Nehru’s 
personality and outlook, the U.S. infor- 
mation programs, and the community 
development schemes, and also his rec- 
ommendations for future American pol- 
icles in Asia. However, the pages de- 
voted to other Asian countries, except 
Nepal, are sketchy and fragmentary. 

One can dissent from Ambassador 
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Illustration from “Ambassador's Report” 


Chester Bowles presenting his credentials as Ambassador to 
the President of the Indian Republic, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 


Bowles’ Report on two points: (1) The 
terms “democracy” and “democratic” are 
overused in describing all signs of so- 
cial and economic progress. Confusion 
could be avoided by confining these 
terms to more immediately political de- 
velopments. (2) The analysis of the In- 
dian elections is much too romantic. He 
overemphasizes the popular-choice with- 
out noting the impact of the electoral 
law channeling that choice. To under- 
stand the election results and the sub- 
sequent realignment of political parties 
one must perceive the role played by 
the voting system, similar to our own in 
its provision for plurality victories in the 
constituencies. This point is most impor- 
tant in the future of Indian politics, yet 
it is ignored by Bowles. 


Strategy and Tactics 

Of the Soviet Armies 

Soviet Murrrary Doctrine, by Ray- 
mond L. Garthoff. Free Press. 587 pp. 
$7.50. 
Reviewed by Al Miller 

This is the first book in English that 


systematically analyzes Soviet military 
doctrine. Though the author is not a 
military man, he did extensive research 
in Soviet military science before writing 
this book. Furthermore he has augment- 
ed his technical grasp of military science 
by having submitted the draft manu- 
script to professional officers for critic- 
ism and advice. These efforts combine 


to make the study a virtual source book 
in Soviet military doctrine. Included are 
generous illustrations of strategic and 
tactical operations of actual battles, and 
a comprehensive appendix that includes 
an excellent bibliography. 

Soviet Military Doctrine is divided 
into three main parts: “Basis of Soviet 
Military Doctrine,” “Soviet Principles of 
War” and “Soviet Doctrine on the Op- 
erational and Tactical Employment of 
the Combat Arms.” Some sections in 
each of the three parts could only be of 
interest to the professional student of 
war. But each part also contains sections 
that would command the attention of 
anyone interested in understanding the 
behavior of Soviet politicans and dip- 
lomats. 

The general reader will find the first 
of the three parts most interesting, I be- 
lieve. There Soviet military doctrine is 
studied chiefly from the standpoint of 
Marxist influence, from Marx, himself, 
to Stalin. It is a fundamental Marxist 
tenent that “class warfare” is inevitable 
as long as “capitalist-imperialist oppres- 
sors” and proletariat classes inhabit the 
same planet. Lenin affirmed Marx’s 
thesis in a series of oratorical and pamph- 
letical polemics. And Stalin, with savage 
brilliance, applied the revolutionary 
maxim to both world war and world pol- 
itics. All of them invoked any “alien” 
source that enhanced their plans. 

The ideas of Clausewitz were the 
greatest foreign influence on fundamen- 
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parents and children, there flows 
the warm, strong tide of family 
affection.”—Saturday Review 
“A perfectly charming and lovely 
little book.”"—N. Y. Times 
“Guareschi in these pages takes us 
into his home and introduces us to 
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tal Soviet military doctrine. Clausewitz 
had served in the Russian Army as a 
colonel on liaison with the Prussian 
command from 1811 to 1815. His fa- 
mous book On War was published post- 
humously in 1827. Lenin, while read- 
ing the book, wrote delightful marginal 
comments when he saw the classic re- 
mark: “War is the continuation of pol- 
itics by other means.” Later, Lenin elab- 
orated: “War is at the core politics.” 
“War is part of the whole; that whole 
is politics.” On War has been required 
reading for Soviet soldiers and diplo- 
mats; and Clausewitz has been vener- 
ated as a kind of military saint (“that 
great philosopher of war”). 

Stalin has had his adulators credit him 
with developing a “Stalinist military sci- 
ence.” But Stalin was careful not to 
force this “science” upon the Soviet 
armies locked in mortal struggle with 
180 German divisions without the ap- 
proval of a cadre of his most brilliant 
field-marshalls, whose development it 
really was anyhow. 


“The Jungle” Revisited 
For Workingman’s View 
THe Worker Speaks His Minp on 

Company AND Union, by Theodore 

V. Purcell, S.J. Harvard University 

Press. 344 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Robert Senser 
Can a workingman be genuinely loyal 
to both his company and his union? No, 
say anti-management elements like the 
Communists and anti-union men like 
Westbrook Pegler, who hold that work- 
ers must choose one side and reject the 
other. 

As one who believes in Catholic so- 
cial principles, Father Purcell holds that 
“dual allegiance”—to both the company 
and the union —is the ideal situation. 
But how does it actually work out? 

To get the answer, Father Purcell, 
professor of industrial psychology at 
Loyola University, Chicago, spent a year 
and a half talking with—and listening 
to—workers in Chicago’s packingtown. 
In an industry about which Upton Sin- 
clair wrote The Jungle a half century 
ago, where pickets have marched in six 
major strikes, Father Purcell found that 
roughly three-fourths of the 5,000 Swift 
& Company employees have allegiance 
both to the company and to the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica union. 


“Swift-UPWA people are not fodder 
for the class-warfare dialectic,” Father 
Purcell writes. “They do not believe that 
there must be necessary battle between 
the two organizations which they sup 
port.” 

Business publicitors, social reformers, 
magazine feature writers, and time-arid- 
motion engineers have had _ their say 
about industry. But Father Purcell, in 
page after page of his book, lets the “lit. 
tle guy” speak—he turns the mike over 
to the men and women who pack pig's 
feet, wash tripe, bone ham, stuff sheep 
casings, and do the thousands of other 
packinghouse jobs. 

“Although their average formal edu- 
cation is only eighth grade,” Father Pur- 
cell points out, “these Swift-UPWA 
workers have clearly shown the ability 
to judge the issues, to weigh evidence, 
to criticize, to form conclusions.” 

In the course of investigating dual 
allegiance, Father Purcell asks about 
many problems confronting the Swift 
plant and the whole of U.S. industry— 
for example, racial discrimination, lack 
of pride in work, apathy about partici- 
pating in union affairs, bad supervision, 
ignorance about company and union pol- 
icies. 

But the main thread running through 
the book is that Chicago’s Swift plant 
forms a real “plant community,” an in- 
dustrial neighborhood made up not only 
of machines, meat, and assembly lines 
but also—and more importantly—of men 
and women yearning to be treated with 
dignity. 


Primary Function 

Of Management 

No Saxe, No Jos, by Alexander R. 
Heron. Harper. 207 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Matthew J. Flood 


This book, by the vice president of a 
large paper company and a member of 
the Republican National Committee, is 
a very encouraging sign. Its concept is 
radical—that the primary function of 
management is not to promote individ- 
ual profit but to provide jobs—jobs that 
in the long run can come only from 
sales, thereby emphasizing new stand- 
ards of responsibility for employers and 
employees alike. 

With illustrations from American eco- 
nomic history and present day produc- 
tion - distribution patterns, Mr. Heron 
sets forth an uncomplicated thesis: the 
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fulfillment of the industrial revolution 
has left five out of six of us with noth- 
ing to sell in the form which consumers 
can use. We are by now completely de- 
pendent on the combination of our own 
work with that of thousands of others. 
The system which created this depend- 
ency has a corresponding obligation to 
supply job opportunities for these mil- 
lions who cannot be self-employed. 
(This, for business, is as much a matter 
of self interest as principle: dollars from 
wages and salaries create more effective 
purchasing power than those from in- 
terest or dividends.» 

Every job, in turn, depends on some 
kind of sale, past, present, or anticipated 
-to some extent we are all in the selling 
business. Our jobs are secure to the de- 
gree that we contribute our proper ef- 
fort to that ultimate sale, and that, main- 
tans Mr. Heron, is the only incentive 
source which can vitalize both labor and 
management to adequate acceptance of 
joint responsibility for keeping the 
American economy alive and free. 

Consistent with these views, Mr. 
Heron has little truck with the manage- 
ment propaganda that profits find their 
ultimate justification as return for the 
risk of investment in a business—a view 
he terms an “economic sin.” Most pres- 
ent day stockholders contributed no cap- 
ital whatever to the average enterprise, 
but merely bought in the market from 
sme previous stockholder. Nor will 
workers freely cooperate merely to in- 
crease profits—whereas they will strive 
most willingly to maintain the sales that 
mean their jobs, once the interdepend- 
ence is properly shown. 


America As Seen 

By a French Woman 

America Day sy Day, by Simone de 
Beauvoir. Translated by Patrick Dud- 
ley. Grove Press. 337 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Robert J. Daly 


Another twentieth-century discoverer of 
America appears on the scene; this time 
the French author of The Second Sex, 
Simone de Beauvoir. Her account of 
four months spent in America is writ- 
ten in the form of a journal. It is, in her 
own words, “what I saw and how I saw 
it | have not tried to say more.” What 
the saw may not interest many Amer- 
ian readers who have seen far more of 
America than Mlle. de Beauvoir, but 
how she saw it will certainly provoke 
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many American readers to express strong 
views of agreement or disagreement. 

An intellectual who moved almost ex- 
clusively in the circle of American in- 
tellectuals, the author freely admits to 
the fact that she did not come in contact 
with the working classes or the farmers. 
Neither did she penetrate the realm of 
those who shape political and economic 
policies in America. The group she as- 
sociated with consists mostly of writers, 
artists, musicians, actors, and some bo- 
hemians and enthusiasts. The category 
could be termed liberal intellectuals. 
Roughly they appear a group of people 
who, while having diversified opinions 
and aims, have one thing in common— 
they are opposed to things as they are. 
They are disgruntled, but their dis- 
gruntlement does not cause them to take 
direct action. 

The author explored New York city 
thoroughly byt was limited to brief vis- 
its in California, Washington, D.C., 
New Orleans and Chicago, her tour be- 
ing largely governed by lectures she 
made. But by traveling in bus and train 
across the country she was exposed to 
the regional differences in the social and 
economic life of our country. It is in the 
feeling she has for the currents of 
thought that run through the lives of 
Americans that she is at her best. Her 
observations of the artist in America has 
the ring of truth about it. 

In one of the most penetrating in- 
sights she describes the human derelicts 
one sees on West Madison street, Chi- 
cago: “. . . here the poor are cursed: it 
is the tragedy of man’s aloneness. They 
have neither home, family, friends, nor 
a place on earth; they are rubbish re- 
garded without pity; and why have they 
come to this? A universal optimism 
makes them suspect —it must bé their 
own fault.” 

Her travels through the West, the 
deep South and in the Harlem section 
of New York city elicit the comment 


that our “humanism is tempered by ra- 


cial prejudice; good will is not extended 
to the Yellow Race. . . .” She asserts 
that we were more intolerant of the 
Japanese-Americans during the last war 
than we were of the German-Americans. 

In contrast to this prejudice she no- 
tices that the intellectuals in New York 
envy the abandoned and freely emotion- 
al life of the Negro in Harlem. From 
her discussions with her friends she con- 
cludes that the emotional life of the in- 





tellectual in its sexual expression is un- 
satisfactory. 

Her descriptions of New York city 
and the far West are excellent, though 
she seems to have missed the flavor and 
appeal of San Francisco; but after New 
York she had no eyes for any other 
American city. In her brief trip to New 
England she noted that “it was in these 
half forgotten villages that the morality 
and idealogy of America was forged.” In 
that statement she may well have placed 
her finger on the factor that determines 
the American way of life. 

This is a difficult book to evaluate. 
Many of the issues the author raises call 
for deeper consideration. She does not 
touch upon the spiritual or religious life 
in America. The limitation of her con- 
tacts to intellectuals may discredit her 
among some readers. But the penetra- 
tion of her limited views may be deeper 
than an opinion based on a wider but 
shallower experience of America. 


Forceful Prose 
And Poor Logic 


AuTuMN oF Liserty, by Paul Harvey. 
Hanover House. 192 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


The dust jacket of this book informs us 
that “with only 7 per cent of the earth’s 
people does the last vestige (sic) of 
individual liberty remain,’ and _ this 
gloomy appraisal by an eloquent and 
forceful spokesman for conservatism is 
repeated within its pages. 

This reviewer has as little sympathy 
as Mr. Harvey with Liberalism or So- 
cialism, but “7 per cent of the earth’s 
people” is the United States, Canada, 
and perhaps Australia. In Great Britain 
Sir Winston Churchill has not unscram- 
bled all the Socialistic eggs but to speak 
of his country as one where the “last 
vestige” of liberty has died is as untrue 
as to state, which Mr. Harvey unfor- 
tunately does, that President Jackson 
thought the earth was flat. One might 
also note that in Socialist Sweden eco- 
nomic life and politics differ in impor- 
tant respects from those of a Siberian 
slave labor camp; that in Cartelistic 
France even timid souls speak their 
minds without fear of fine or imprison- 
ment, and that in Korea unprejudiced 
and competent observers have admitted 
Mr. Rhee’s claim to be the leader of a 
free people. 

Mr. Harvey has a forceful style. For 
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half an hour it is almost impossible to 
interrupt one’s perusal of this book, and 
after a full hour it is as difficult to con- 
tinue. A splendid editorial has been 
lengthened into a monotonous book. 
This is not to say that Mr. Harvey’s 
ideas are not usually stimulating. They 
are. It is his misfortune that they are 
at times undisciplined by logic, and his 
fault that they are too often untested 
by the elementary tools of reference. 

Mr. John L. Lewis is to be congratu- 
lated for having supplied an introduc- 
tion to this book. A sloppy journalism 
and an unpunctilious radio have too 
often conveyed an impression that the 
dividing line between conservatism and 
collectivism is equivalent to a division 
between capital and labor. A correction 
of such an impression by so prominent 
an individual is to be welcomed. 


Philosophical Studies 
Of Death and Suicide 


Tue ExperteNce oF DeatH—THE Mo- 
RAL PROBLEM OF SuicipE, by Paul- 
Louis Landsberg. Translated by Cyn- 
thia Rowland. Philosophical Library. 
102 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


These two papers on the subjects of 
death and suicide are interesting indeed. 
Coming as they do from the pen of one 
who was a Jew by birth and a refugee 
by fortune, they expose an unexpectedly 
serene view of their subjects. For the 
Jew, death is the grave and for the ref- 
ugee, suicide is an escape. Yet Lands- 
berg has turned his back upon such 
acceptances. 

In his treatment of death, Landsberg 
relies largely on Augustine for his rea- 
sons for death and for the dignity of 
death. An awareness of death goes hand 
in hand with human individualization, 
the constitution of the person (p. 7). 
The specifically human problem of 
death is created by the transformation 
of the living being into person (p. 21). 
Since “death considered as finality, phys- 
ical death considered as the universal 
negation of our existence, is only the 
reflection of despairing unbelief, a nega- 
tion of person by person,” “hope consti- 
tutes the meaning of our life and ex- 
tends the affirmation contained in the 
inmost core of being” (p. 24). There- 
fore the Christian experience of death is 
always illumined by the hope of what 
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Jacques Maritain: For a larger public 


is to be in the life with God. Death is 
accepted as the fulfillment of hope, the 
gateway to a new and better existence. 

For a long time, Landsberg the ref- 
ugee carried with him poison to use if 
he felt he needed it. In giving the ar- 
guments for suicide, he is so convincing 
that one marvels that he finally rejected 
the arguments and threw away the pois- 
on. He did so because he became con- 
vinced that the Christian explanation 
for the rejection of suicide was true: 
the cross that Christ did not reject must 
be taken up by every one of us, and we 
must see our sufferings through to the 
end that God has decreed. For Lands- 
berg “Christian morality is not a moral- 
ity of compromise . . . it requires a hero- 
ism more profound, more absurd and, in 
a way, more intransigent than any other. 
In other words, we have to become ex- 
plicitly conscious of things which in an 
age still close to the martyrs could be 
taken for granted” (p. 97). 

Landsberg himself became conscious 
of those things, apparently, and his work 
tries to bring that consciousness to those 
who, pray God, will never need it as 
greatly as did Landsberg himself. 


Introduction to Ideas 

Of Jacques Maritain 

Tue PxitosopHy oF Jacgues Mart- 
TAIN, by Charles A. Fecher. New- 
man. 361 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 

This readable and well done, if some- 

what overenthusiastic, account of Mari- 

tain’s philosophy should be welcome to 


many and may help to make known tp 
readers, who otherwise might have been 
scared by the size and scope of this 
philosophy, the ideas of a representative 
Catholic thinker. If only this aim is cop: 
sidered, to make accessible the content 
of Maritain’s views to a larger public, 
the book achieves what it intends. One 
may question, however, the legitimacy 
of presenting anyone’s ideas as if there 
were no doubt concerning their general 
acceptance. The work of a philosopher 
is significant not only inasmuch as it 
finds approval, but also inasmuch as it 
arouses controversies. Every student of 
contemporary philosophy knows. that 
some of Maritain’s ideas have been crit 
icized rather severely. by authors whose 
orthodoxy is as unquestionable as Mari- 
tain’s. Especially, the distinction be 
tween “individual” and “person,” which 
Maritain holds to be of central impor. 
tance, has been rejected by several phil- 
osophers—so only recently by F. Ismael 
Quiles, S.J. 

The first part, of fifty pages, furnishes 
some biographical information. The sec- 
ond part reports on the philosophy of 
Maritain; beginning with problems of 
knowledge, science, and the philosophy 
of nature, it proceeds to discuss God, 
man, and morality, to pass over to the 
philosophy of politics and the state. The 
last chapters deal with the notion of an 
“integral humanism,” education, att, 
faith and theology, finally the mystical 
life. The conclusion considers the rela- 
tion of Maritair with Thomism. 

To this reviewer there seems to be an 
oversimplification in the — indeed quite 
common—notion that Thomism, partic- 
ularly as interpreted by Maritain, is sim- 
ply “the true” philosophy, and likewise, 
that it is mainly Christianized Aristo 
telianism. This notion overlooks the debt 
of Thomistic philosophy to other, non- 
Aristotelian, especially neo-Platonic in- 
spirations, as well as the fact that the 
doctrine of St. Thomas himself has been 
interpreted variously by many. Even the 
unprepared reader should be told that 
there are views differing on important 
points and that Maritain is influenced 
strongly by the commentaries of John of 
St. Thomas whose name occurs only 
once, in reference to a rather minor 
point. The reader, therefore, should be 
aware of the fact that this book intro 
duces him very well into the thought 
of Jacques Maritain, but not into the 
whole of Catholic philosophy. 
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oR A TIME it appeared that the Great 
F Books movement and its tributaries— 
with their devotion to the whole text 
and nothing but the text—had swept 
away those depositories of the part, the 
anthologies. But some wholes cannot 
(and others, perhaps, should not) be re- 
produced short of a long library shelf 
and time to read them. Some books are 
meant Only to be tasted, as Bacon said; 
and when the tasting is supervised by 
a discerning anthologist, such books can 
be among the most rewarding reading 
and re-reading one can encounter. 

Such a discerning anthologist is Anne 
Fremantle, novelist, biographer, literary 
critic, and contributing editor of The 
Commonweal. We have long been in 
debt to this Englishwoman who has for 
some time lived among us and who has 
enriched American Catholic writing and 
journalism through her wide interests 
and her engaging style. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say of her that she has 
been a one-woman literary revival. And 
now Mrs. Fremantle has placed us fur- 
ther in her debt and further carried on 
a literary and spiritual “revival” in the 
two anthologies she has just published. 
These are A Treasury of Early Chris- 
tianity (Viking Press, $6.00) and Chris- 
tian Conversation (Stephen Daye Press, 


| $4.75). 


A Treasury of Early Christianity ar- 
ranges under seven headings a rich har- 
vest of the thought of the first six cen- 
turies of the Church. That the matter 


‘of the book should be perennial, and 


therefore, to the Catholic eye, modern, 
will come as no surprise. That the man- 
ner—of speaking and of looking at 
things—should retain the human touch 
despite the most lofty or pressing occa- 
sions, perhaps will. One will soon dis- 
cover through these pages that the early 
Fathers and other writers of the first 
centuries are, as the editor says of them, 
‘an irreplaceable source of nourishment 
and delight.” The opening selections lay 
down “The Christian Ideal” as it was 
expressed in the pages of Ignatius of 
Antioch, Gregory of Nazianzus, Chry- 
sostom, Jerome, and others. The section 
entitled “The Martyrs” is placed next 
with inevitability and rightness. The in- 
tellectual core of the first centuries is 
given us in the sections headed “The 
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Arguments: Attacks and Apologies” and 
“The Definitions.” The great Creeds 
fittingly open the “arguments”; here too 
is an important and welcome passage 
from the fifth-century St. Vincent of 
Lerins on “progress” in doctrine: “pre- 
senting in new words the old interpreta- 
tions of the faith.” The section entitled 
“The Monks” offers familiar ground 
and a link to the ages that followed in 
the advice, comment, and rules for the 
lives of monks and nuns which its se- 
lections contain. 

Mrs. Fremantle concludes her treas- 
ury with a section of work which can- 
not easily be contained in the tight cate- 
gories one can make for prose. This is 
the poetry—the hymns and songs—of the 
early Church. This part begins with the 
earliest (excluding, as, by definition, all 
these selections do, Scriptural sources) 
Christian hymn, “Hail, Gladdening 
Light.” This song of praise of Jesus, 
from the second century, is followed by 








—and for the reader, too—of an anthol- 
ogy of doctrinal and spiritual writings is 
given even more clearly in Mrs. Fre- 
mantle’s remarks introducing her Chris- 
tian Conversation. “The chief object of 
any anthology such as this,” she says, 
“is to help the reader cultivate the Chris- 
tian conversation par excellence—mental 
prayer . . . the one conversation that 
need never be interrupted and should 
gradually infuse and gradually super- 
sede all others; that between the indi- 
vidual human soul and its Maker.” 
Christian Conversation, sub-titled “Cath- 
olic Thought for Every Day of the 
Year,” is arranged, calendar - fashion, 
with a “thought” for each day of the 
year. Here is “conversation” by saints or 
about them, or about holy things. The 
page-length quotations, in verse and 
prose both, have been deliberately 
scrambled as to chronology, country of 
source, and authorship. One turns from 
St. Jerome to Eric Gill, to Maritain, to 
































Illustration from “Christian Conversation” 


St. Patrick from anonymous 15th century German woodcut 


hymns of St. Ambrose and the beautiful 
and subtle poems of St. John Dames- 
cene, and by the famous “Breastplate” 
of St. Patrick. The Lord, St. Barsanu- 
phius observed toward the end of the 
sixth century, “rejoices in all kinds of 
clean workmanship” when the work is 
“without passionate attachment” and 
done “for the use it serves.” In this 
spirit, surely, were the works culled for 
A Treasury of Early Christianity orig- 
inally composed. And in this spirit, just 
as surely, were they selected and edited. 

The proper motivation for the editor 


Columbus, to St. Thomas Aquinas, to 
Oscar Wilde. The content is various too. 
St. Nilus advises against beating one’s 
wife, Lacordaire describes the “glorious 
life” of the priesthood. One selection 
describes St. Louis, King of France, at 
prayer before going on crusade; another 
is a moving account of the experiences 
of a priest imprisoned in Rumania in 
1951. The excerpts are wonderfully 
brought together in tone and feeling by 
the dozens of woodcuts and engravings 
scattered throughout. 
(Continued on page 232) 
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A Portrait Painter 
And a Highwayman 
RaInspow ON THE Roap, by Esther 

Forbes. Houghton, Mifflin. 343 pp. 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
Esther Forbes’ name is a respected one 
in the field of historical writing. Para- 
dise, Johnny Tremaine, and the best- 
selling The Running of the Tide were 
novels well above the usual in that gen- 
re, and the biography Paul Revere and 
His World brought Miss Forbes the 
Pulitzer award. Now, in Rainbow on 
the Road, she gives us a timeless novel 
of character and event and of deft in- 
sight into what she knows so well—the 
land and the heart and the peculiar 
mental clime of New England. 

Jude Rebough was an itinerant por- 
trait painter, a “limner,” as they were 
called in those days before steam or rail- 
roads, and specifically before the spread 
of the magical photographic tricks of 
“that Frenchman, Mr. Daguerre.” 
Jude’s odd, rather pixillated charms had 
won for him the love of a good young 
woman of comfortable family, whom he 
genuinely loved in return, but still he 
must have the carefree summer treks 
through the countryside filling in (for a 
fee) the features of belles and grandmas, 
squires and retired sea-captains on the 
faceless pictures that he has leisurely 
created during snow. As was hoped by 
the patient Mitty, there. does come a 
final summer, releasing her difficult hus- 
band into stay-at-home respectability. 
But not before Jude, accompanied by 
the sage and sharp pre-adolescent Eddy, 
has menacing adventures and experi- 
ences a strangely haunting period of 
crisis in love and life. 

It is the young Eddy who narrates 
this tale of Jude’s last fling. He tells of 
the good things of their travels, how 
spring carries the “sound of the conch- 
shell women blow for dinnertime,” and 
of “those hills with the roads curling 
round them and the blue ponds and the 
brown brooks,” and, at night, “the stars 
sparkling in Orion’s belt.” He tells of 
Jude’s temptation toward profane love, 
too, and of his dawning consciousness of 
art and the consequent disgust with his 
own “limning.” And we hear of Jude’s 
critical connections with the infamous 
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murderer and thief, Ruby Lamkin, to 
whom he bears a dangerous resem- 
blance. Ruby is a real New England 
“haunt,” as scarifying as the old stories 
of unburied corpses with bleeding 
throats confronting travelers, and indeed 
Ruby leaves his own tracks in tales and 
ballads of the countryside. 

Jude for a time half admires this 
Ruby, nor does he ever quite get over 
“being on the fox’s side.” Not so our 
narrator. An upright West Kansas har- 
ness-maker now, some time after the 
“late war between the States,” he has 
healthily outgrown the yen to sympa- 
thize with such nonsense. Straitly he re- 
calls Jude’s miserable lust for the inn- 
keeper’s slack spouse, with the strong 
view that “if Launcelot felt that way 
about Guinevere, God pity the knights 
of the Round Table!” And this epitomic 
Old Puritan remark we can set along- 
side the country doctor’s reaction to 
Ruby’s bloody and untidy try at keeping 
a pledge to the sheriff to “cut his heart 
out.” His trenchant remark, that “anat- 
omy ought to be taught in the public 
schools,” is pure New England too, Miss 
Forbes convinces us, along with the soft 
landscapes and the little towns and the 
tall tales of hog-trading and how cold 
the winters get—so icy that conversation 
has been known to congeal in mid-air, 




































































Jacket design by Ilonka Karasz for “Rainbow on the Road’ 
“The land and the heart and the peculiar mental clime of New England” 


to break out all at once again “gg 
mighty queer it sounds,” come 
thaw. Not to mention that thrifty wi, 
ter custom of the country folk calle 
“freezing up the hired man.” 
Western readers, coming upon qj 
these Yankee hi-jinks, will think ¢ § 
their own H. L. Davis, and might wel 
pit his best for poetry, wit, depth and 
color against Miss Forbes’ most excellent 
novel. It would be a fair contest, and 
the winner a matter of sympathy and 
taste only, for the work of both thes 
good writers is a source of hope and, 
reason for pride in American writing 
No library, whether for good American 
or pure pleasure, could go wrong ona 
matched pair of lusty native tales—M,. 
Davis’ Winds of Morning, say, and Mis 
Forbes’ Rainbow on the Road. 


A Doctor’s Devotion 
To the God Medicine 


Nor As A STRANGER, by Morton Thomp 
son. Charles Scribner. 948 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


This is the story of Lucas Marsh, a doc 
tor who from early boyhood had one 
love: Medicine. He does not follow the 
normal pursuits of boyhood, but directs 
all of his energy towards learning about 
medicine, doctors, healing and diseases. 
In pre-med school and medical college 
his devotion to medicine mark him asa 
man apart. But this singular devotion is 
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strictly on a naturalistic level. For Lucas 
Marsh no God directs the course of med- 
icine, because medicine is god. Medicine 
is pure spirit, completely untainted. 

To attain his degree as doctor Lucas 
marries a plain, unattractive nurse who 
has enough money to let him finish 
school. As a husband he is a complete 
failure, ashamed of his wife, afraid to 
become a father, and dedicated ‘to prac- 
tice medicine at the expense of all else. 

Gradually, as he practices in a small 
town, he learns that all about his profes- 
sion is not sweetness and light. ‘There 
are, he finds, a few doctors who make 
mistakes, who sometimes hasten deaths 
that seem close at hand, who do not be- 
lieve that their profession demands that 
they make night calls. There are doc- 
tors primarily interested in their fees, 
and doctors who do not keep up with 
changes in medical and surgical tech- 
nique. This shocks Lucas, but still he 
believes in Medicine. 

Near the end of the story Lucas 
Marsh is lost on a hunting trip, and 
things unfold a bit. He comes down off 
the mountain to his wife, and sees her 
in a different light. She means some- 
thing to him now, something necessary. 
And life in general takes on a different 
perspective. With his new-found knowl- 
edge, Luke again goes forth to practice 
medicine. 

Despite its sometimes noticeable, al- 
most weary length and occasional clum- 
siness, Not as a Stranger is a good story, 
authoritatively written. It is not only a 
good clinical report, but actually goes 
into the mind and soul of the central 
figure, Doctor Marsh. 


Copper Mining 

In Early Arizona 

Tue Brue Curr, by Ysabel Rennie. 
Harper. 307 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M. 


This novel, about the development of a 
large copper mine in Jericho, Arizona, 
during the early 1890s, is told through 
the person of Tommy Packer, son of 
Jim Packer, an engineer and speculator 
who, with his partner, Uncle Jim Fee- 
ley, a temporarily reformed drunkard, 


_ and Bowen Miller, a San Francisco 


financier, hope to make millions from 
their mine, the Blue Chip. 

In her first novel, Ysabel Rennie, 
whose father was a mining engineer, 
gives a realistic picture of pioneer days 
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in Arizona. Hardships of every kind, the 
abandonment of one town for more 
hopeful prospects in Jericho, the rob- 
bery of a Blue Chip payroll, the hang- 


ing of two robbers, the coming of the. 


railroad to Jericho, a cave in at the Blue 
Chip, the funerals of the miners, and 
the rough daily life are all convincingly 
shown. 

Of the many characters in The Blue 
Chip, Uncle Jake Feeley is the most ap- 
pealing because he is real. His reforma- 
tion to give good example to the young 
miners, his fall from grace, his refusal 
to make a will, and his actions follow- 
ing the cave in at the mine are charac- 
teristic of his kind. Father Mercier, the 
stern pastor of St. Ignatius, could never 
win him back to church; he did, how- 
ever, administer conditional extreme 
unction to him on his death bed. 
Throughout the novel Tommy Packer 
is touching in his devotion to the old 
man. 

Although the novel has no great char- 
acters, it is a stirring story because one 
never feels easy about the success of 
the mine. From the very beginning there 
is an air of fatalism present. The young 
narrator hints at it; Uncle Jake voices 
doubts about the Blue Chip, and Bowen 
Miller finally expresses fear of the mine 
not making a fortune. 

The picture of copper mining in 
Arizona during the early 1890s, the sus- 
pense of the story, and the portrayal of 
the pioneers’ optimism make The Blue 
Chip worth reading. 


A Question of Guilt 
In Prep School Death 


ScoTLaNn’s Burninc, by Nathaniel 
Burt. Little, Brown. 300 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 


The fictional corridors of the American 
preparatory school have become increas- 
ingly familiar these past few years. Both 
novelists and dramatists have found its 
distinctive atmosphere well adapted to 
their purpose. Most of these institutions 
have been rather dreadful places with 
masters and students psychopathically 
involved with one another. The agoniz- 
ing developments of adolescence in the 
barracks like surroundings of a boys’ 
school provide ample opportunity for 
sensationalism. 

Nathaniel Burt’s Dixon, while still 
familiar, is somewhat atypic. It is not a 
particularly sensational place and sexual- 








Nathaniel Burt: Prep school life 


ity is not rampant. A small to medium 
size prep school in Pennsylvania drows- 
ing along in its placid way during the 
pre-depression twenties, Dixon seems 
very real. Of the variety of students who 
attend during the academic year of the 
story, four are of particular importance. 

Anthony Comstock, through whom 
the author speaks, is the central figure, 
a sensitive and intelligent fourteen-year- 
old who is a near isolate. Young Tony’s 
problem is a moral one, the determina- 
tion of what is good or true or satisfy- 
ing in life. Camp, the Svengali -like 
room-mate, Petrie, the corrupt lout who 
forces his friendship on Tony, and 
Breckinridge, the school hero, help to 
determine the course of his emotional 
growth. The relationships between the 
four, the faculty, and the rest of the 
school constitute the author's self-styled 
“morality.” 

A rather complex situation within the 
school leads to a destructive fire in 
which Breckinridge loses his life. Both 
Camp and Petrie are somehow involved. 
The degree of their responsibility is 
none too clear. The reader, with Tony, 
must determine their guilt. 

Mr. Burt’s prose is beautifully precise 
yet extremely fluent. While his previous 
books have been verse, he seems to have 
experienced little difficulty in the transi- 
tion to a novel form. Most importantly, 
he can write clearly while maintaining 
an elevated, imaginative style. His char- 
acterization, particularly in the case of 
Camp, is only moderately successful. 
Nevertheless, Burt has skilfully avoided 
stereotypes in constructing a realistic 
and rewarding first novel. 
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Don’t Deny Yourself 


THESE BOOKS 
During Lent 


FROM SUNDAY 


TO SUNDAY 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


The unique beauty and significance 
of the liturgy is explained with deep 
knowledge and moving fervor in this 
unusual series of reflections on the 
Proper of the Mass. A book to help 
us understand what the Mass means 
to God and to man. 

416 pp., $3.00 


THE STATIONS FOR 
SMALL CHILDREN 
Sister M. Marguerite, C.S.J. 


With this simple interpretation even 
the very small child can make the 
Stations— with mother’s help. The 
prayers teach religious truths in rela- 
tion to the child’s knowledge. Illus- 
trated. 

32 pp., paper, $.25 


LITTLE PRAYERS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Short, simple prayers from approved 
sources. Beautifully hand lettered. II- 
lustrated. 

32 pp., paper, $.25 
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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1954 


If religious discussions begin, are you 
ready with answers and explanations? 
You can be, if you own the Almanac. 
Unexcelled as a one-volume Catholic 
reference shelf. 

808 pp., $3.00; $2.50 


o 


Order from your bookstore—or send us: 
Name, Address, Titles Wanted. 
Enclose Payment, or Request Bill. 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Dept. 4-1963 Paterson, N.J. 
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Modern Version of 
“Madame Butterfly” 


Sayonara, by James A. Michener. Ran- 
dom House. 243 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
Major Lloyd Gruver, U.S.A.F., had 


everything that most Americans consider 
enviable. The son of a four star general, 
he had shot down seven MIGs in Ko- 
rea. He was committed to marry Eileen 
Webster, alluring, well-educated daugh- 
ter of his commanding officer. He had 
just been transferred to the sinecure of 
serving on the Interservice Aviation 
Board in Japan. When he arrived at 
his new post, Eileen was there to meet 
him. The future was in his hip-pocket, 
all wrapped up in gold braid and brass. 

But the vagaries of the human heart 
have a way of scrambling the best laid 
plans of men and military officers. Ma- 
jor Gruver somersaulted into love with 
Hana-ogi, exquisite dancer of the Taka- 
razuka spectacles. The union of a Japa- 
nese woman and an American man had 
always repulsed him. But now he felt 
he had unlocked the riddle: “The an- 
swer was so simple. . . . You find a girl 
as lovely as Hana-ogi—and she is not 
Japanese and you are not American.” 

With Gruver’s career and Eileen’s 
marriage in jeopardy, General Webster 
maneuvers Lloyd back to the States and 
Hana-ogi is sent off to Tokyo. Here 
Michener departs from Puccini's theme 
of Madame Butterfly. There is a great 
rending of hearts but no letting of blood 
by either Hana-ogi or Lloyd Gruver. 
Joe Kelly and his Japanese wife Kat- 
sumi provide the gore with their own 
double suicide pact when Joe is ordered 
Stateside. 

Sayonara is just as enchanting as 
Michener’s Tales of the South Pacific, 
just as haunting and mesmerizing as the 
music of South Pacific. Michener has an 
undeniable power to create a mood of 
human love and abandonment, deep 
and intense. The intimacies of passion 
are handled with considerable delicacy 
and restraint. 

But the spell is shattered when the 
reader reflects on the corroding weak- 
ness of the chief characters. Never once 
in all the conversations among the 
American officers and enlisted men who 
are drawn into this vortex is there the 
slightest allusion to its moral dimension. 
These men use only the gauge of per- 
sonal pleasure and expediency, at the 





most a highly nebulous code of honor 
to measure the value of these profound 
human relationships. Wrenched from 
his love, Lloyd Gruver pouts and storms 
about the military red tape that sepa. 
rates him from Hana-ogi. But he returns 
to the States, undoubtedly to capitalize 
on his fame and his family. Hana-ogj 
remains a warm remembrance he cap 
conjure’up to fill an idle moment. 
Perhaps unwittingly, perhaps quite 
consciously, Michener has spelled out 
an indictment of the American charac- 
ter, shallow and selfish, toying with the 
affections of a defenseless people. 


Conflict and Mystery 

In Restoration England 

Reset Heress, by Robert Neill. Dou- 
bleday. 314 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by Barbara Battle Ryan 
This is a good and interesting yarn. Its 
author, who has no delusions of gran- 
deur, calls himself simply “a writer of 
stories of other days.” 

The “other days” in this case encom- 
pass the beginning of the Restoration 
in England; the drama involved springs 
from the return of the royalists to claim 
their sequestrated estates and despoiled 
fortunes. Richard Carey and his boy- 
hood friend and neighbor, Sir Giles Or- 
ton, returning to the lands wrested from 
their fathers during the Protectorate, 
find the situation complicated. Instead 
of John Paget, rebel, they find his two 
daughters, Barbara and Anne, in pos- 
session. But the struggle between the 
two beautiful women and the gallants 
is only one of an assortment of conflicts: 
the High Church is pitched against the 
Puritan influence, the righteous Puritan 
divine against the Royalist claimant to 
the village parish, and everyone con- 
cerned against a gentleman-turned-high- 
wayman. Aided by an almost omniscient 
man Friday, Richard Carey brings all 
the involvements to happy, if somewhat 
facile, resolution. 

Despite the title and jacket illustra 
tion, Rebel Heiress is not primarily con- 
cerned with the woman, Barbara. The 
heiress is of less significance than is the 
Royal Oak, an inn where the action be- 


gins and ends, and has its major mo. 


ments. The disposition of the Carey and 
Orton estate is, in fact, settled quite 
early and it is the mystery of the old inn 
that carries the suspense thereafter. 
Perhaps Mr. Neil] intended to center 
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interest on Barbara Paget, but it is the 
reader's good fortune that he produced 
instead a story of men and mystery. For 
Richard Carey’s ability, frequently men- 
tioned, to understand men but not wom- 
en, is apparently one he shares with the 
author. Slight grievances such as this, 
however, do not spoil the good tale that 
he has spun. Rebel Heiress is recom- 
mended for pure entertainment. 


Bomb Day 


‘ Tomorrow, by Philip Wylie. Rinehart. 


372 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Have you really taken seriously the hor- 
tible possibilities of atomic warfare? Do 
you honestly get excited about our Civil 
Defense Program? Mr. Wylie here un- 
dertakes to scare us into some realization 
of what it will be like come Bomb-Day. 
He does well; this reviewer admits to 
being quite scared, properly impressed. 
Tomorrow is a good story with under- 
standable characters and a cast of thou- 
sands. There are fewer of Wylie’s caus- 
tic comments than usual, but those that 
are unloosed do an effective job. 

There has been a need for our crea- 
tive workers in the fields of the novel, 
drama, television, radio and even poetry 
to come to a decision about their atti- 
tude toward the distinct possibility of 
teal and impending doom. Mr. Wylie 
shows by his chapter headings that he 
thinks the time is shorter than we would 
like to think. The bombs fall on Christ- 
mas Eve; even if you do not relish this 
macabre idea, the Russians might con- 
sider it a huge joke. 

Once Mr. Wylie has chosen his genre 
(“end of world as we know it now” with 
all its limitations on plot and character), 
he does well. His characters are too 
many and diverse and also quite stock. 
Yet most of them manage to get our in- 
terest. And Wylie can be counted on 
for his quick insight into people or cur- 
rent nonsense. 

For those who like this type of novel, 
what is here attempted is chillingly well 
done. The accumulation of detail and 
the off-hand treatment of sheer horror 
have their effect, and the writing is 
good. There is, too, what would seem 
like much good guessing here, and his 
hypothesis may be worth something, 
considering Mr. Wylie’s alleged “inside” 
on things nuclear. The book can be rec- 
ommended for adults. 
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Structure of Town 

Revealed by Murder 

Tue Secret Stream, by Marcel Ayme. 
Harper. 224 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 


Marcel Ayme is of that genre of French 
novelist who can write charmingly, wit- 
tily and with a kind of offhand, easy 
stroke about the most gruesome and hor- 
rifying subject. This novel concerns a 
depraved and revolting murder, commit- 
ted by a reputable citizen, and yet the 
atmosphere of its story and its style is 
nowhere the brooding, foreboding one 
in which such a narrative is usually 
found. No, M. Ayme sees murder, even 
murder with roots in the sick working 
of a psychosis, as only a part of the 
whole complex of colorful provincial 
French life. It is as much this skillful 
and varied mounting provided for the 
crime as the force of the murder itself 
that makes the book fascinating reading. 

Abandoning the customary atmo- 
sphere of the detective or mystery novel 
in this fashion, the author goes further 
and reduces the element of suspense to 
this: will the murderer, known to the 
reader, be caught,’ and if he is, what 
machinations of plot will effect his cap- 
ture. With all the information necessary 
at hand the reader climbs the town’s 
tower (literally as well as figuratively, 
for there is such a tower and the mur- 
derer is trapped by its very existence) 
and, afforded a bird’s-eye view of a col- 
orful group of characters, he watches the 
scandal grow, the accused flee and then 
return, the guilty writhe within the 
tightening bonds of his mistakes and tac- 
tical errors. At last he watches the guilt 
revealed, but not before the town’s 
whole structure, from its lowest depths 
to the highest political and social levels, 
has been shaken. 

Perhaps it is the Gallic spirit that re- 
duces the crime itself to the level of a 
minor event; perhaps this same spirit 
induces the author to assign the mur- 
‘derer a number of impieties that can- 
not help but shock one’s sense of fitness; 
but the total effect of this story, none- 





theless, is one of inconsequence and 
triviality. It is a story for the story. it- 
self, for the wit it can suggest, and the 
amusement its situations can afford (and 
there is no denying there is much of 
both of these). The murderer's deprav- 
ity is not so much instructive or even 
illustrative as it is a thing to be accept- 
ed, like the happy prostitutes and love- 
making of adolescents, and dealt with 
charmingly. 

M. Ayme has given us a blithe spirit 
of a book, entertaining, full of life and 
grace, but sadly without the corporeal 
qualities of moral muscle or the bone 
structure of unlovely reality. 


Honky-Tonk Hotel 
Tue Prospect Berore Us, by Herbert 
Gold. World. 266 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Richard Crowley 


Harry Bowers, owner of the Green 
Glades hotel in a honky-tonk section of 
Cleveland, rules as unofhcial king of his 
terrain until, one unlucky day, he per- 
mits a Negro woman of light shade to 
register at his establishment. The results 
are catastrophic: his year-round tenants 
check out, his fellow merchants ostracize 
him, his place of eminence on the ave- 
nue is forsaken, and last, but certainly 
not least, he falls in love with the wom- 
an. Finally, realizing that things have 
gotten quite out of hand, Harry sets fire 
to his hotel, only to die in the flames 
as he rushes into the burning edifice un- 
der the delusion that his love is still in 
the building. 

A note on Mr. Gold tells us that he 
worked for a while as night manager of 
a hotel in Cleveland, where he no doubt 
accumulated his material. It is obvious, 
however, that his knowledge of his char- 
acters is only skin-deep, and that he is, 
for the most part, groping with a class 
of people whom he understands but par- 
tially. This fact is buried beneath a good 
deal of verbal pyrotechnics, which show 
particular traces of an over-zealous ab- 
sorption of Faulkner. But a writer like 
Faulkner owes his success to largeness 
of soul, bought at the price of hard ex- 
perience, and not to his stylistic eccen- 
tricities. Young authors—and their num- 
ber is just short of legion—who mimic 
the personal prose precocities of such a 
writer, in the hope of achieving some 
of his stature, succeed only in giving us 
the dross of the master himself, and—no 
pun intended—none of the gold. 
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The Southland 


Tut Untipy Pircrim, by Eugene Wal- 
ter. Lippincott. 253 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by John P. O'Connell 

A young man of breeding, who narrates 
this tale but remains anonymous is the 
central figure in this Southern melo- 
drama. For his own good reason, he 
leaves his home in the upstate cotton 
country to try life in the big city of Mo- 
bile. If he has a trade, profession, plan, 
ambition, morality or belief, he does not 
inform us of them as he plows through 
life with attendant activity. 

In Mobile, which he calls “sweet lu- 
nacy’s county seat,” he meets and de- 
scribes his life with a bevy of odd char- 
acters who put as much purpose in their 
living as he does. “Three exciting and 
deliciously different young women’—as 
the jacket describes them—provide the 
romance and much of the story. From 
the three, after some interaction, he dis- 
covers what is really best for himself and 
selects the country girl to be his wife. 

This novel won the Lippincott fiction 
contest for young novelists, which fact 
prompted a reevaluation to determine 
what aspect of magnificence or promise 
was missed. Alas, the same determina- 
tion: a confusing and purposeless bab- 
blement interspersed with good writing. 
Spicy, yet boring. 

The author explains that his style is 
a new approach to the Southern novel. 
“I have for some time been bored slap- 
dab to death by the Sad Cypress school 
of Southern writing.” If this is to be 
the model for a new Happy Magnolia 
school, I expect many people are going 
to be bored slapdab to death by it. 

Although he says it well, the author 
of The Untidy Pilgrim has nothing to 
say. 


é 


Fated To Die 
Tue Lire anp Deatu oF Sytvi, by 

Edgar Mittelholzer. John Day. 316 

pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
Sylvia Russell is one of those luckless 
heroines of naturalistic fiction fated to 
suffer and die. Born of an English fa- 
ther and a half Negro-half Guiana In- 
dian mother in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, her childhood is relatively hap- 
py, except for the fact that she hates 
her frump, whining mother. At seven- 
teen her world disintegrates when her 
father is murdered by an unknown 
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hand. Thereafter her Electra complex 
shifts to her younger brother, David, but 
he wants no part of his sister's malad- 
justed affection. She has no one to turn 
to now but other characters equally as 
strange as she. Poverty and despair over- 
whelm her. “Let the world torture me,” 
becomes her torch song. Torture her the 
world does—literally, to death. 

Aside from a rather rapid narartive 
style and a probing of a few characters 
queer enough to be somewhat different, 
there is little to praise in The Life and 
Death of Sylvia. Mittelholzer’s views on 
life and death are harsh and pessimistic, 
but the life of his pivotal character is 
not so important as her death wish; in- 
deed, death is the prevalent theme of 
this futilistic study. 

Mittelholzer has overplayed his ex- 
istentialist philosophy. There is neither 
sense nor depth to most of it. 


Rise of Nazis 
THe Wronc Way Home, by Alex T. 

Renck. Translated by E. M. Valk. 

Lippincott. 318 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Robert R. Yackshaw 
The author of this novel attempts a 
study of the Germany that brought forth 
Hitler's Nazism. To point up the spir- 
itual desolation and intellectual ferment 
of that Germany the author has as nar- 
rator Baron von Schratt, one of the Ger- 
man elite stripped of any fundamental 
principles by the crushing defeat of 
World War I. The Baron prefaces his 
story (supposedly written in the early 
fall of 1939) with the declaration that 
he writes it only to warn those who 
might be inclined to make the same mis- 
takes. The author arranges an epilogue 
in which a Jew, ill-treated by the Baron, 
relates how he received the Baron’s 
story which had been entrusted to a 
priest. Evidently the Baron has been 
killed for taking part in the attempted 
assassination of Hitler at Munich in No- 
vember, 1939. 

The Baron’s sordid tale encompasses 
the years from 1919 to 1939, in which 
time he abandons a lover, becomes in- 
terested in Hitler's. National Socialists, 
marries a Jewess, appropriates her 
money, bleeds “protection” money from 
her Jewish compatriots, betrays her fa- 
ther, kills her lover, allows his son to 
become an innocent victim of Hitlerian 
youth tactics, rejects his aunt Chis only 
living relative), etc., ad nauseam.. The 





story is supposed to give us some insight 
into the way things seemed to certain 
people involved in Hitler’s march tp 
wards control of Germany. Wilhelm 
Uhrlich, the Baron’s father-in-law, seems 
to represent the Jews; Amelia yon 
Holtzing, the Baron’s aunt, and Fathe; 
Bateurkus, to whom the Baron entrust 
his story, are spokesmen for orthodox 
Christianity; Walter Rugge, Captain 
Toldi and crew are supposedly the 
voices of frenzied zealots of Nazism, 
Though all preach at every opportunity, 
none states the case he should have had, ' 
The few remarks that make sense are 
those to the Baron telling him he isa 


cad. 





Giants and Amazons 

Tue Gipsy in THE Partour, by Mar 
gery Sharp. Little, Brown. 247 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Mary A. Driscoll 
In this pleasant novel Miss Sharp gives 
us Devonshire in 1870. The action, nar- 
rated by an eleven-year-old girl, occurs 
mostly within the Sylvester's “great 
sprawling house, half-manor and half- 
farm.” 

While the four giant, black-haired 
Sylvester men work outside, three Ama 
zonian yellow-haired wives loudly, 
cheerfully and harmoniously perform 
the domestic tasks under the matriarchy 
of Charlotte, the heroine—or at least the 
deus ex machina. 

Fanny Davis arrives as the prospective 
bride of Stephan, youngest male Sylves 
ter, and goes “in a decline” two ‘days 
before the wedding date. Henceforth, 
unmarried, ensconced in the parlor and 
assiduously waited upon, she quietly and 
mysteriously robs the household of its 
animation and noisy joy. Meanwhile, 
she is carrying on a secret correspond: 
ence with London “by hand.” Her ma 
neuvering finally betrays her designs 
upon the Sylvester estate. It is time for 
Charlotte to go into action. 

How Charlotte vanquishes Fanny 
should be left tor the reader who may 
employ several hours agreeably with this 
book, living in simpler times among 
uncomplicated individuals. The Devon- 
shire dialect, which offers no difficulties 
of comprehension, is as amusing in its 
ungrammatical freedom as the similes 
are apt and the epithets appropriate. 
Miss Sharp writes with charm and hu 
mor. 
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Eliot's New Play: 
One of Discovery 


Tue ConFIDENTIAL CieErK, by T. S. 
Eliot. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Neville Braybrooke 


“Old men should be explorers.” Mr. 
Eliot's new play, The Confidential 
Clerk, is one of discovery. The territory 
is similar to that of The Cocktail Party, 
but the excursion is farther inland; the 
signposts are harder to find. On the su- 
perficial level the piece is splendid “thea- 
ter.” In England its production baffled 
most of the critics. They looked for a 
message and found none. They looked 
for literary comparisons and saw echoes 
of the Greek drama and Gilbert and 
Sullivan; the taste of sin and soda they 
missed. Too many erudite researchings, 
too many probings into words allowed 
them to forget the Word. It was Muriel 
Spark who first saw the play’s real motif 
in the Book of Wisdom (Chapter XV). 

“The potter . . . maketh vessels that 
are for clean uses, and likewise such as 
serve for the contrary; but what is the 
use of these vessels the potter is to 
judge.” The potter is Sir Claude Mul- 
hammer, a big business tycoon and col- 
lector of ceramics. These he preserves in 
the temple that is his study. He tries to 
fashion a world for his illegitimate son 
in which the form shall be the reality; 
Sir Claude’s wife, Lady Elizabeth, be- 
lieves that Colby is her long-lost illegiti- 
mate child. But here a halt should be 
called; the complexities of a precis give 
no hint to the mastery with which the 
dramatist takes them in his stride. There 
are no Guardians as before — although 
Lucasta (Sir Claude’s illegitimate daugh- 
ter) acts in the first half of the play as 
a kind of Guardian Angel: she “is rather 
flighty”—and that perhaps is a good ex- 
ample of the type of clue that Mr. Eliot 
gives his audience this time. There is 
no direct preaching. Confidential clerks 
who come to the play, like its name 
character, may not see the point for 
years. 

All the travel I want is up to the city and 

back to Joshua Park in the evening 

And once a year a holiday at Teignmouth. 
All that they may notice is that when 
they retire their wives will no longer see 
the last edition of the evening papers 
and, with the realization, years of me- 
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diocrity may be redeemed in a moment 
of understanding, since without such 
understanding there can be no charity. 
Again, in a scene that recalls Oscar 
Wilde, Mr. Eliot would seem to add 
that it is perhaps only saints or men of 
genius who see life unified. Yet Lady 
Elizabeth’s words are not emphatic: the 
truth that they underline may only re- 
turn years later to men such as her hus- 
band when old and at the “end of their 
winter” they sit alone by the fire in the 
studies that they have made their tem- 
ples. 

This is a play with a hard center: the 
grit that irritates an author grows—and 
time brings it to light. Yet criticism in 
this sphere must always be tentative— 
at the best lucky guessing. My own 
guess is connected with the fact that Mr. 
Eliot is the director of a publishing firm 
and a poet. For reading poems in manu- 
script any publisher must constantly 
think, “How near—but not quite near 
enough. This man would have been bet- 
ter heaving coal or as a bank clerk in 
the city. He is thirty-five and the 
chances of his becoming a poet are 
rare!” And as he reaches for the rejec- 
tion slip it must come to him that it is 
precisely such would-be poets who make 
up half his audience. “At. what point, 
oh God, have I therefore the right to 
pronounce on mediocrity?” That ques- 
tion as a counter theme is inherent 
throughout the play. Either seeing or 





Graham Greene: A search for love 


reading The Confidential Clerk one can 
never forget Mr. Eliot’s noble tribute in 
his dedication of The Waste Land to 
Ezra Pound—“il miglior fabbro,” the 
greater craftsman. That tribute is per- 
haps the grit of this masterpiece. 


Greene’s First Play: 
A Somber Warning 


Tue Livine Room, by Graham Greene. 
Viking Press. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


This is Graham Greene’s first play, per- 
formed in London but not yet in this 
country, and, like all of his recent work 
other than his film scenarios, it has ex- 
cited great praise and blame: it is a con- 
troversial tour de force. The story is of 
an orphaned girl, convent-trained, the 
daughter of a mixed marriage, who is 
seduced on the night of her widow 
mother’s funeral by a middle-aged lec- 
turer in psychology, a man uneasily 
wedded to a neurotic wife. The seducer 
had been the pupil of her non-Catholic 
father, a famous ‘psychologist, and a 
friend of her mother, who had appoint- 
ed him as one of the two executors of 
the girl’s estate. The other executor is 
her uncle, a priest who has been con- 
fined to his family house for twenty 
years, deprived of his priestly functions 
since an accident had sheared off both 
his legs. Father Browne and his two 
spinster sisters, members of an old Eng- 
lish Catholic family, live in a weird old 
house that is gradually shrinking around 
them, since a morbid fear of death causes 
the sisters to close up any room where- 
in there had been a death, so that they 
are now reduced to using as the living 
room an upstairs bedroom, in the midst 
of locked and silent rooms. One of the 
sisters, aware of the sin of adultery, does 
all that she can to break up the liaison, 
exciting her poor old silly sister Teresa 
almost to death as a means of keeping 
the girl at home, and spying on her 
when she does go out. But the girl does 
go out, three times a week, when she 
and her shady paramour meet in a cheap 
and nasty hotel for two and a half hours 
in the afternoon. The wife of the se- 
ducer tries to break up the affair by 
threatening to take poison in front of 
the girl; the uncle priest feebly protests 
against the wrong methods of his sister, 
and counsels the girl to pray, but since 
he cannot pray very well himself, no 
good is done; and the girl, realizing that 
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she is no wife nor even a satisfactory 
mistress to her only love, kills herself 
by taking the poison that her rival the 
wife had left in the living room. Before 
death she rails to her perplexed and 
mournful and useless uncle: “I don’t 
believe in your Church and your Holy 
Mother of God. I don’t believe. I don’t 
believe.” 

After her death Cher last words as the 
poison goes in are, “Our Father who art 

.. who art. . . . Bless Mother, Nanny, 
and Sister Marie-Louise, and please God 
don’t let school start ever again.” ) the 
play crawls to a stop wondering whether 
or not she is safe at last in God’s hands, 
and what to do now for a living room. 
The silly old sister becomes the wise 
one, the husband and wife reunite, and 
the crippled priest plucks at the rugs 
over his amputated legs and murmurs 
about the mercy of God. 

Reader, if you feel inclined to con- 
demn this play, before you do, look 
about you. All over the world, within 
and without the Church, there are chil- 
dren like this poor child Rose who are 
turning to a horrible, squalid travesty of 
love because it is all that they can find. 
In their agony, and children know 
agony, they seek for love and under 
standing and are often given platitudes 
and holy pictures and are told to take 
long walks. Bishop Sheen has said, how 
truly, that love is an act of will, a power- 
ful act of will. It is not easy to love, to 
really love the children, for it requires 
understanding, wisdom and the help of 
God to do so, and that is what Greene 
points out. If we do not love the chil 
dren we scandalize them, against God's 
warning. This is a somber, joyless, mina- 
tory play that contains a great lesson for 
all of us. 


Memoirs of Ballet World 
Settle Some Old Scores 
S. Hurok Presents, by S. Hurok. Her 

mitage House. 336 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 
Probably the first thing you will do if 
you open this book is page through the 
pictures. They may seem a bit out of 
proportion, but then if you turn to the 
index and go through it, your puzzle- 
ment will grow until you ask yourself, 
“What sort of a book is this?” 

S. Hurok (I don’t know when or why 
he dropped the Sol Hurok) calls his 
story “A Memoir of the Dance World.” 





The jacket states this is “the story fe 
great impresario’s adventures in the 
dance world.” Actually it is a triple 
threat production which presents: (1) 
memoirs, valuable and interesting, of 
ballet life in America, in which the ay. 
thor participated not as an impresario 
(a term which, when applied to Hurok, 
no doubt produces convolutions in Diag. 
hileff’s grave) but as a manager of tour 
(2) an opportunity for the author to 
work off a considerable number of 
grudges, a job which he tackles happily, 
and (3) an advance selling job for the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet, which by strange 
coincidence started its latest American 
tour shortly after this book was pub 
lished. Inasmuch as Mr. Hurok previ- 
ously had a book of memoirs published 
Nos. 2 and 3 above grow in importance, 

The worst drubbing is handed out to 
Lucia Chase whom the author cannot 
leave alone. He gives her a workout that 
would seem to be complete, then two 
pages later he is again belaboring the 
sponsor of Ballet Theatre. But she is not 
alone; even Anton Dolin, whose “friend- 
ship I value,” says Hurok, has attributed 
to him “certain meannesses.” Apparently 
Mr. Hurok’s valuation is not high. And 
so it goes through the book until the 
final third—enter Sadler's Wells. 

Now I am an admirer of Sadler's 
Wells Ballet, but its weaknesses are as 
apparent as its very great strong points. 
Not to Hurok, however (who, after all, 
is presenting it in the United States 
this winter). Every dancer or other per- 
son connected with the show is an in 
dividual of exceeding talent, great intel- 
ligence, enchanting personality, ete. 

Despite all this, to the balletomane 
this is a must book in the same sense 
that Romala Nijinska’s distorted books 
on her husband are—they are pieces in 
the crazy jigsaw puzzle of ballet. Mr. 
Hurok’s contribution might have proved 
a better fit if some unexplained reasons 
had not caused so many, many obvious 
omissions, such as the fact that Maria 
Tallchief — considered by many as the 
tops in classical ballet in America—does 
not even rate a mention. 


“Men of all races have always sought 
for a convincing explanation of theit 
own astonishing excellence and_ they 
have frequently found what they were 
looking for.” 

Aubrey Menen in Dead Man in 
the Silver Market (Scribners) 
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Mind, Heart and World 
Of Extraordinary Man 


Tue Manner Is Orpinary, by John La 
Farge, S.J. Harcourt, Brace: 408 pp. 
$4.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Memoir writing is one of the most crit- 
ical tests of a man and his book. Every 
reader who has the good sense to select 
Father LaFarge’s memoirs, will agree 
that both pass the grueling test with 
honors. 

After perusing The Manner Is Ordi- 
nary, the reader will realize why this 
distinguished Jesuit interracialist and 
former editor of America had to choose 
so ordinary a title for so extraordinary a 
book. If ever a man possessed a charm- 
ing and effortless genius for self-efface- 
ment that man is Father John LaFarge. 
Of necessity he is on every page of his 
book, but the reader is so engrossed in 
looking with reverent wonder at the per- 
sons, places and experiences which in- 
terested the author that he is unaware 
of whose eyes he has been borrowing. 
It is only on completing the book, by a 
reflex act, that one is apt to conclude 
that this man, who was so preoccupied 
in writing about others, has left an in- 
delible picture of himself in the per- 
formance of his task. 

The seventy-odd years of Father La 
Farge’s life are covered with effortless 
ease. His home-life, his years at Harvard 
and Innsbruck, his ordination, his stud- 
ies for the Jesuit order, his work in the 
Maryland missions, and his twenty-five 
years with America provide the picture 
window through which one may peer 
into the magnificently furnished home 
of his mind. Scores of interesting per- 
sons from the most celebrated to the 
most humble are there. Finely etched 
impressions of Boston and Newport so- 
ciety in the early days of the century 
will be found. Issues ranging from war 
and peace, through education, religion, 
tural development and racialism, to the 
problems of an editor, are weighed with 
perception and depth. The book is filled 
with so many jewels that it is difficult 
to do justice to any one in the severe 
limits of a review. The romance of 
John’s parents, with the paradoxical 
twist it took in marriage, alone would 
make the book worth reading. 
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All of this is set in the rhythm of.a 
life that is linked to the liturgical sea- 
sons. The delicate humor, the breath of 
interest, the unfailing taste and the 
Catholic sympathies with which Father 
LaFarge writes make this one of the 
finest of recent books. 


Roosevelt’s Fight 
To Conquer Polio 


FRANKLIN D. RooseveLt: THE OrbDEAL, 
by Frank Freidel. Little, Brown. 320 
pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
The second of a proposed six volume 
study, Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Or- 
deal is, like its predecessor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: The Apprenticeship, a seri- 
ous work of scholarship. It is sympa- 
thetic yet objective, scholarly yet read- 
able. The story it tells is the story of a 
courageous man. 

Roosevelt was for six years during the 
Wilson administration Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy. -In this position he devel- 
oped an interest in foreign affairs. From 
the beginning, he was a strong advocate 
of the League although, in contrast to 
Wilson, he would have compromised on 
details and reservations in order to sal- 
vage the Treaty. The alternative to the 
League, he insisted, was heavy arma- 
ments. The United States, he believed, 
should exercise world leadership acting 
through the League. Many of his sub- 
sequent ideas on world organization 





John LaFarge, S.J.: Passes a grueling 
test with honors 


were fashioned during this period. 

Considering his name and high am- 
bition, Roosevelt would not have been 
human, says Freidel, had he not the 
Presidency in the back of his mind as 
an ultimate goal. But such a prize would 
not come either inevitably or as a sur- 
prise. It would be the product of care- 
ful groundwork. To this end Louis 
Howe, a friend and adviser, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt played large parts. The author 
examines and rejects the charge that 
Roosevelt was something less than loyal 
to Al Smith. An unavoidable by-product 
of Roosevelt’s pushing Smith for Presi- 
dent, he holds, was Roosevelt’s increas- 
ing popularity among the party workers 
and the voters. 

At the age of thirty-nine, he was per- 
manently crippled by polio. This was 
the “ordeal” which Roosevelt surmount- 
ed. Despite his mother’s wishes and the 
advice of his intimate friends, he ad- 
amently refused to retire. He never fully 
recovered but neither did he capitulate. 
The main effect of polio on Roosevelt 
according to his wife “was to accen- 
tuate his already great power of self con- 
trol.” Previously he was mobile and did 
everything himself. Now he had to del- 
egate functions and form an organiza- 
tion. His wife was especially important 
in that she attended numerous func- 
tions on his behalf. But he depended 
on his “team” for assistance, not direc- 
tion. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Ordeal, 
based largely on hitherto unpublished 
materials and supplemented by second- 
ary sources, diaries, memoirs and per- 
sonal interviews, is an outstanding vol- 
ume of critical appraisal. 


Explorer, Trader 

And Frontiersman 

Jepepian SmitH, by Dale Morgan. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 458 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Richard C. Crowley 


Dale Morgan, a native of Salt Lake City 
and author of numerous articles and re- 
views, on the subject of the old West 
and early days of the Mormon Church, 
has.long been a leading spokesman for 
the belief that Jedediah Smith represents 
one of our country’s most neglected his- 
torical figures. This biography is an at- 
tempt to rectify, to some extent, the un- 
due neglect and, as the central figure 
emerges, he assumes a stature which 
seems to support the author's contention 
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that Smith is “overshadowed only by 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark,” 
in the exploration of the American 
West. As this well-documented narrative 
unfolds, we find that Smith was the first 
man to cross the Sierra Nevada, the first 
to travel the length and width of the 
Great Basin, the first to reach Oregon 
by a journey up the California coast, 
and the discoverer of the South Pass. 

But the story is more than an accumu- 
lation of facts pertaining to one man’s 
career. It has motion and readability and 
(as its sub-title “The Opening of the 
West” indicates) it deals in large meas- 
ure with the spirit of the American 
frontiersman in the early nineteenth 
century, and of the men who played 
such a large part in the history of those 
days—men like Hugh Glass, Mike Fink, 
Sublette and Fitzpatrick—depicting their 
dangerous, often deadly dealings with 
the Indians, and their attempts to estab- 
lish a fur-trading empire. 

At times, the tempo of the story tends 
to bog down in scholarly minutiae, a 
fault which is understandable, but 
which can be avoided, as recent lively 
biographies by Edgar Johnson, Bernard 
DeVoto and Ruth Painter Randall have 
shown. Nonetheless, despite these occa- 
sional lapses, the book—enhanced by pic- 
tures, appendix and copious notes—offers 
an arresting account of an important, 
neglected figure which should prove of 
value to all historians, both amateur and 
professional, interested in the early de- 
velopment of the American West. 


The Genial Doctor 

Ir Isn’t Tuts Time oF Year at Att, 
by Oliver St. John Gogarty. Double- 
day. 256 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
The subtitle of this book seems to be 
well chosen: “An Unpremeditated Au- 
tobiography.” Certainly this ramble 
through the high spots of a busy, inter- 
esting life is not in the usual form we 
have come to expect of autobiography. 
Much of the content of autobiography 
is also missing: dates, names, places are 
not all distinct to the reader. The, con- 
versational style is disarming, but it 
gives, at times, the impression of care- 
lessness. 

We have Dr. Gogarty’s usual sharp, 
sarcastic, caustic mind in good form. 
The friends of James Joyce and Mr. 
DeValera will again be forced to answer 
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to the acid attacks of the genial doctor. 
His treatment of philosophers is a heed- 
less bit of nonsense with just enough 
fun in it to be true. 

In dealing with autobiography, a re- 
viewer has to be careful not to deal with 
the person but with that person’s book. 
This is not the Doctor's best. Parts of it 
read like many another story of Ireland 
during The Trouble. And a book which 
deals in name-dropping (the author in- 
sists he is a snob) needs an index, which 
this does not have. Names such as Yeats, 
Joyce, Dunsariy, George Moore deserve 
indexing. 

If you are a Gogarty fan, you will 
want to read this, although there is not 
much new here. The ripe, gamey med- 
ical-students’ shop-talk in the first 100 
pages, which may seem too grossly put 
even to the blase, make it difficult to 
recommend without reservation. 


The Great Tenor 

Caruso, by T. R. Ybarra. Harcourt, 
Brace. 315 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


To those who were fortunate in hearing 
Caruso sing during his lifetime, he was 
not merely a voice but a warm, full- 
blooded personality both on and off the 
stage. Even today some of those lucky 
ones cannot speak of him without chok- 


ing up. 


. 





This biography of the great tenor em 
phasizes the man more than the artist 
it sheds light on his early struggles to 
gain recognition in his native Italy, hig 
triumph there at La Scala Opera House 
in Milan under the baton of Toscanini, 
and his greater triumph in New York, 
his second home, where he was estab- 
lished as first tenor at the Metropolitan 
Opera until his death in 1921. 

Woven through the narrative are 
stories of his affairs of the heart—some 
of them unhappy—culminating in his 
felicitous marriage to an American git, 
Dorothy Benjamin, of his generosity to- 
ward others, particularly his relatives 
and retainers, and of the many tricks he 
played on his colleagues, some even dur 
ing performances. 

Caruso had considerable talent as a 
caricaturist, as ten examples of his 
sketches interspersed throughout the 
book attest. A collection of photographs 
of him, far too few, appears on the end- 
papers of the book. An appendix, listing 
the dates of the tenor’s first performances 
at the Metropolitan, from 1903 to 1920, 
and a short bibliography of books and 
magazine articles are also included. 
Since this book is intended for the aver- 
age music-lover it seems an oversight 
not to have included a list of recordings 
of Caruso’s voice now available from re- 
pressing of records made during his ca- 
reer in America. 
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IKE ALL serious thinkers I have been 
L perplexed of late by the problem of 
the need for encouraging writers. What 
could I do to help them gain recogni- 
tion, I kept asking myself. At 2:37 a.m., 
Wednesday, January 20, 1954, the an- 
swer suddenly came to me. Therefore, I 
now solemnly establish the “Stop Push- 
ing Literary Awards” to be conferred 
upon the lucky boys and girls who, in 
the studied opinion of this columnist, 
have produced: 


Tue Ten Worst Books oF 1953 


1) The Shadows of the Images by 
William E. Barrett. Because this soap 
opera with sex has enough plots and 
sub-plots to keep a pulp writer busy for 
nineteen years. Mr. Barrett who insists 
upon hiding his talent for writing under 
bushels of tripe is apparently convinced 
that quantity pays better than quality. 
Possibly if he knew the value of mod- 
eration and restraint he could write a 
novel that could be taken seriously. Pos- 


sibly. 


2) Aunt Minnie, the Pastor’s House- 
keeper by Auleen B. Eberhardt. Because 
when I was reading this one on a train 
recently a kindly old lady who was sit- 
ting next to me inquired, “Young man, 
are you ill?” “Oh, nothing serious, kind 
lady,” said I. “It’s just this book I am 
treading.” “Well, for goodness sakes. If 
that’s all, why don’t you stop reading 
it.” So I did. The most embarrassingly 
unfunny “funny” book of the year. Dear 
Aunt Minnie is about as lovable and 
laughable as dictator Peron. 


3) The Marmot Drive by John Her- 
sey. Because the author of The Wall, 
one of the memorable books of our time, 
has come up with a pretentious clinker. 
He is evidently experimenting with.a 
screwball technique that is supposed to 
be real arty. From the pen of any other 
author it would be rightly labeled a bad- 
ly written bore. So be it. 


4) Battle Cry by Leon Uris. Because, 
in the words of a man I greatly admire, 
this is “one of the most maudlin and 
cloying pieces of flummery and bunkum 
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STOP PUSHING! 


sy DAN HERR 


ever teased before an eager public.” 
Combining all the worst features of 
Gene Stratton Porter, Louisa May Al- 
cott, Beatrix Potter and the creator of 
the Bobbsey Twins, whoever she may 
be, Mr. Uris has made his Baked Alaska 
more palatable for the American public 
by remembering the adage, “Even if 
you can't write, sex will sell.” And does 
the American public like that sort of 
thing? They love it, as forty weeks on 
the best-seller lists will attest. 


5) The Mark by Rev. William L. 
Doty. Because this is a novel, so-called, 
about a cry-baby whose anguished soul- 
searchings more properly befit a child of 
eleven than a young priest. I have a 
very mean suspicion that fiction is not 
Father Doty’s forte. It is depressing to 
meditate on the fact that it takes just as 
much time and trouble, just as much 
setting of type, just as much paper and 
ink to publish a poor novel as a good 
one. Even more depressing is the news 
that this book, like Father Doty’s pre- 
vious effort, has sold very well. Where 
does that leave me? 


6) The Irish and Catholic Power by 
Paul Blanshard. Because broken-record 
Blanshard has turned from a menace 
into a splendiferous bore. Having ex- 
hausted all the rehashing of anti-Cath- 
olic charges in his first book, he is now 
left with nothing but venom and bile. 
To earn royalties he is forced to repeat 
the same dull and dreary old charges 
that once made him the bigots’ darling. 
Even they must wish that he would 
come up with an original thought—the 
campaign could use fresh ammunition 
for it’s beginning to drag. To hate the 
Church as much as Mr. Blanshard 
seems to, indicates, at least to me, that 
like another Paul he could learn to love 
it if he only gave himself a chance. 


7) So Long as Love Remembers by 
Russell Janney. Because Mr. Janney is 
wasting his talents. Greeting-card pub- 
lishers pay, or at least should pay, big 
money for the brand of corn that he 
seemingly can turn out with ease. After 
making a killing with Miracle of the 


’ Bells he should have been content and 
retired as the King of the Maize. In- 
stead he has refilled his pen with syrup 
(corn syrup, of course) and tried it 
again. Ugh. 


8) Few Are Chosen by Norma Dow- 
ney Ferraro. Because not since Maria 
Monk have I read such a vicious, dis- 
torted portrayal of convent life. This one 
might be termed a cloistered version of 
From Here to Eternity. Like James 
Jones, Miss Ferraro hasn’t a good word 
to say for anyone. Her “companions in 
Christ” as she saw them, were the most 
neurotic, mean and stupid collection of 
hags since the witches that plagued 
Macbeth. Unwittingly Miss Ferraro has 
told more about herself in these pages 
than about convent life and the self- 
portrait is not one I would like to look 
at more than once. 


9) A Bargain. With God by Thomas 
Savage. Because Mr. Savage, rightly be- 
lieving that American readers could use 
a dose of sweetness and light as a relief 
from the unrelieved grimness that char- 
acterizes so much of modern fiction, has 
elected to really pour it on. This story 
of an Anglo-Catholic pastor and his poor 
little Boston parish shows what happens 
when “Going My. Way” is pushed to its 
logical and horrifying extreme. Why is 
it necessary when treating of the so- 
called “little people,” whom columnists 
and politicians are always prating about, 
to make them sickeningly sweet and 
deadeningly dull? 


10) Nothing Is Quite Enough by 
Gary MacEoin. Because there isn't 
enough here to make it worth anybody’s 
time. Mr. MacEoin is obviously suffer- 
ing from pique as a result of his unhap- 
py experiences in an Irish. Redemptorist 
Seminary. Without hearing the other 
side of the case the reader is unable to 
judge whether or not he got a bum deal. 
Mr. MacEoin, however, is sure he has 
been wronged and, laboring under the 
misapprehension that the world has 
been waiting for his report, tells how it 
all came about. Actually, I don’t think 
anyone except Mr. MacEoin really cares, 
certainly not enough to suffer through 
these belabored pages. I hope Mr. Mac- 
Eoin feels better now that he has gotten 
it out of his system. 

(P.S. To prevent the distinguished 
winners from wrangling about who 
came first, may I point out that the list- 
ings are not in the order of worstness.) 
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29. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


. The Belief of Catholics, Msgr. Ronald Knox $2.75 


The World's First Love, Fulton J. Sheen ..... 1.49 
. The Little World of Don Camillo, Giovanni 
I fick Oh ib as cabad a aileaasabiihseociuddebecciien 1.50 
Don Camillo and His Flock, Giovanni Gua- 
reschi 1.50 
1 Led Three Lives, Herbert A. Philbrick 1.49 
. Practice of the Presence of God, Brother Lawrence, 
0.D.C. 2.50 
. The Bow in the Clouds, E. |. Watkin 2.50 
. Life With Father, Clarence Day 1.45 
. The Master of Hestviken, Sigrid Undset 5.00 
. Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen 1.50 
. Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte 1.50 
. My Cousin Rachel, Daphne du Maurier 1.00 
. Weeping Cross, Henry Longan Stuart 4.00 
. The Adventures and Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle 1.45 
. The Secret Agent, Joseph Conrad (paper) Jo 
The Lodger, Marie Belloc Lowndes 2.75 
The Power and the Glory, Graham Greene .. 3.50 
The Silver Chalice, Thomas B. Costain (paper) .50 
The Spiritual Combat, Lawrence Scupoli 2.50 
The New Testament, Msgr. Ronald Knox 
(pocket edition) ..$1.50, $2,00, 6.00 
The Scarlet Lily, Edward F. Murphy 1.00 
Complete Poems of Francis Thompson .. 1.45 
The Grace of Guadalupe, Frances Parkinson Keyes .. 3.50 
Steamboat Gothic, Frances Parkinson Keyes . 1.98 
Sonnets and Verse, Hilaire Belloc .................... . 3.00 
The Poems of Robert Frost 1.45 
Thomas Aquines, Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. ........ . 4.00 
The Pain of This World and the Providence of God, Mar- 
ON ee Ye eee E 2.00 
Many Are One, Leo J. Trese (paper) .....................0066 1.00 


30. 


‘ 


The Greatest Book Ever Written, Fulton Oursler (paper) 59 


31. The Church and the Catholic and The Spirit of the Lit- 
Oe, FUND GSI io... cndsevcecepsepescntexcsceysstéceveall 2.50 
Sa. Teeouety. SOF POPIOEON. ......ociccdisidcccasciiesecstisscknceaae 1,00 
33. Meditations and Devotions, John Henry Newman ........ 1,75 
34. Why the Cross? Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. ............0000050000.... 3.50 
35. What Catholics Believe and Why, John Gilland Brunini 1,49 
36. Ancient Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus ........ 3.00 
37. The Gift of Oneself, by Joseph Schryvers, C.SS.R. ........ 2.50 
38. Death Be Not Proud, John Gunther ...............00........... 1,45 
39. The Short Stories of Henry James .................. \oocceeu a 
40. History of England, 3 volumes (paper) .. ..each 85 
41. Two Years Before the Mast, Richard Henry Dana ........ 1.45 
42. Catholic Digest Reader 2.0.0.0... cece eec cess 1.98 
43. Catholic Liturgy, G. Lefebvre, O.S.B. . esd 3.50 
44. Religion Without God, Fulton J. Sheen .. sub soceseves 
45. Lift Up Your Heart, Fulton J. Sheen ee . 149 
46. Peace of Soul, Fulton J. Sheen “ 1.49 
47. Jesus, Son of Mary, Fulton J. Sheen (Ages 7-11) . 1.00 
48. Hear Our Prayer (Ages 3-8) maw 1.00 
49. Character Oates, Sisters M. Fidelis and Charitas, 
S.S.N.D. (paper) . 1.85 
50. Mickey O’Brien, Gerald Kelly, S.J. and Don Sharkey .... 2.00 
Prices subject to change without notice 
eo 
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REEDOM TRAIN, by Dorothy 

Sterling, is a fine biography of Har- 
fet Tubman, Negro woman conductor 
on the Underground Railroad. 

From childhood, Harriet’s life was 
dearly and, to her humble parents, ter- 
rifyingly dedicated to the struggle for 
Negro emancipation. Harriet could not 
smile and curtsy, as the house-servant 
must; she could not meekly accept 
cruelty; she could not live without free- 
dom of spirit, which to her meant per- 
sonal and race liberty. Her own escape 
to free territory was the least of her 
achievements. Again and again, she re- 
tuned to her native neighborhood, on 
the Eastern shore of Maryland, and led 
others of her race to freedom; the total 
is something more than 300. During the 
Civil War, she worked for the Union 
Army as spy, nurse, guide and tactician. 

In the unfolding of this perennially 
significant story, the amazing person 
who was Harriet Tubman takes on 
every dimension plus the aura of provi- 
dential designing for a mighty purpose. 
Miss Sterling writes succinctly and col- 
orfully. Her Freedom Train is an alto- 
gether admirable job. 

At 15, Zack Bentley, hero of Lynn 
Bronson’s THE RUNAWAY, feels that 
he is an adult. He resents parental su- 
pervision and is thoroughly bored with 
farm work. Zack wants to be a soldier, 
and it is off to the army he goes. His 
induction is peculiar, and dishonest: the 
soldiers who are stage-managing it fal- 
sify his age for him. A new soldier with 
the hope of a great military future, he 
is immediately set to—farming. 

A quick change of status, and he is 
orderly to Capt. Ulysses S. Grant, regi- 
mental quartermaster at Fort Columbia, 
soon to be renamed Fort Vancouver. For 
something like a year, Zack lives the 
army life, in close association with 
Grant; he learns official routine and he 
witnesses the officers’ private and con- 
stant struggle to increase their fortunes 
in a painfully underpaying army. His 
day-by-day activities are consistently in- 
teresting, and his army career includes 
one strange and important adventure in 
an Indian camp. Altogether, The Run- 
away is an honest piece of professional 
writing, with story, characterizations, 
background and meaning individually 
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planned and all successfully welded. 

THE SCARLET FORCE is T. Mor- 
ris Longstreth’s partial history of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Be- 
ginning with the formation of the force 
in 1873, the present story deals with 
Mounties adventures and adventurers 
up to the turn of the century. A second 
volume bringing the story to date is 
planned. 

The force was organized to police the 
huge, untamed Canadian northwest; it 
was an incredibly small band, and in its 
dificult infancy, it was all but ignored 
by the Canadian government. Its first 
major problem was peaceful control of 
the Indians. Later, the force was all 
things to all settlers in the vast country. 
It maintained order during the tumultu- 
ous period when the Canadian Pacific 
railway was pushing westward. During 
the Gold Rush it was the single law- 
enforcement agency in the Yukon, and 
then and there earned its reputation for 
inspired sleuthing, the basis for the iden- 
tifying accolade: “They always get their 
man.” 

The writing in The Scarlet Force is 
simple, sufficiently factual, and reason- 
ably well-paced. To the majority of 
young Americans, the story is probably 
a totally new one, and it undeniably has 
built-in excitement. The present treat- 
ment is mildly hero-worshipful. 

In YOUR ORDERS, SIR, by Rob- 
ert C. Du Soe, a young naval officer is 
ordered to take a merchant ship through 
the British blockade of Chesapeake Bay 
during the War of 1812. He finds him- 
self involved in a mystery concerning 
the ship’s cargo and destination. As the 
mystery becomes less mysterious, the 
story is helped to its conclusion by the 
introduction of the pirate Lafitte and 
his Baratarians, who are at the point of 
deciding whether they will help Gen- 
eral Jackson or join with the British in 
the threatening battle of New Orleans. 

The book, peopled with fairly cred- 
ible characters, has at least its fair share 
of loose ends, but they are covered by 
action and suspense and the author’s 
technique of presenting the story as but 
one episode in the career of a young 
naval officer. 


o 





TOMORROW IS FOR YOU! is 
Vera Kelsey’s contribution to a new se- 
ries titled “The Strength of the Union,” 
and edited by Erick Berry. “This series 
of books will be held together by an 
extraordinarily interesting idea—the con- 
tribution of each state to the Union.” 
The idea, in Tomorrow Is for You!, is 
unyieldingly embedded in fiction. 

The book, subtitled “Minnesota 
1857,” has a teen-age hero and heroine. 
The girl is the daughter of an Indian- 
Country doctor, who is also a beneficent 
power in the exciting pemmican indus- 
try of the territory. 

The boy is the son of the doctor’s 
Italian-born, impulsive right-hand man. 
The other important character in the 
story is the great wild buffalo who 
roamed the Minnesota plains, who dared 
only the most daring to hunt him, and 
whose ungainly body supplied the beef 
for the valuable pemmican. 

There are things of worth in Tomor- 
row Is for You! —but there are heavy 
errors in the performance. The fiction 
reads like the sequel to an intricate pre- 
decessor. The fact is in great part ob- 
scure, but is never handled like anything 
but common knowledge, part of the 
store that any schoolboy possesses. 


[i THE STEPS OF JESUS is based 
on H. V. Morton’s famous adult book 
In the Steps of the Master. Specially 
rewritten for young readers, it is a travel 
book that, unlike many others, brings its 
topic-country —in this case, the Holy 
Land —sharply into focus. Refusing to 
try to cram the history of the land into 
his book, Mr. Morton wisely concen- 
trates on what he saw and what it sug- 
gested to him. Only twice does he de- 


_ part from this policy of accurate report- 


ing: in the Introduction, where he 
sketches the recent history of Palestine; 
and in the last chapter, where he retells 
the story of the Passion. An excellent 
reading-list title, In the Steps of Jesus 
merits attention also for the pleasure it 
can give. Twenty photographs are in- 
cluded; Mr. Morton’s powers of descrip- 
tion are such that they are not really 
necessary. 

MISSION FOR MARGARET, by 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt, is the story of 
St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, and her 
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lifelong struggle to introduce into Jan- 
senistic France, and then into the world, 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, a devotion 
which emphasizes the love of God rather 
than the abject unworthiness of man to 
approach God. The latter was the pre- 
vailing note in religious thought; and, 
although Sister Margaret Mary was in- 
structed by visions, she met constant 
hostility, even from her sister-religious 
of the Visitation Order. She had to face 
repeated assumptions that she was men- 
tally ill. 

But the Sacred Heart promised her, 
and sent her, “my perfect servant and 
faithful friend,” the brilliant young 
Jesuit, Father Claude de la Colombiere. 
Before devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
which includes Holy Hour on Thurs- 
days and reception of Communion on 
the first Friday of every month, was 
even recognized, Father de la Colom- 
biere was sent to England as private 
chaplain to the Catholic wife of the heir 
to Charles II's throne, his brother James. 
In England, the priest suffered in the 
persecution of Catholics that followed 
the notorious appearance in English his- 
tory of one Titus Oates, and, broken by 
the ordeal, came home to France to die 
a young man. Sister Margaret Mary saw 
only the first fruit of the marvelous seed 
before her own death, but is today a 
saint of the Church. 

Mission for Margaret tells its story 
effectively and honestly, if somewhat 
naively. Whatever the caliber of the 
perception and the style, Miss Win- 
deatt’s books have an uncanny way of 
making the reader pause to consider 
the tremendousness of things hitherto 
blurred by unthinking acceptance. 


se YOUNG READERS who like their 
science fanciful, there is STAR- 
MAN JONES, by Robert Heinlein. 
For those who prefer the factual — J. 
ROBERT OPPENHEIMER AND 
THE ATOMIC STORY, by J. Alvin 
Kugelmass. 

Mr. Heinlein is possibly the most 
skillful writer producing science-fiction 
today; according to various authorities, 
his forecasts for the future are at least 
scientifically possible. 

In Starman Jones, a space ship be- 
comes almost hopelessly lost in space. 
Command of the ship and responsibility 
for getting it back on course fall to a 
young astrogator (space navigator.) who 
is making his first journey into space. 
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Undeniably an ensnaring story, Star- 
man Jones has a disconcerting under- 
current, which implies that friendship 
and loyalty to a professional code are 
the only bases of ethical values. 

]. Robert Oppenheimer and the Atom- 
ic Story will be good enough reading 
for the young scientist. It is part biog- 
raphy (of “the man who built the atomic 
bomb”) and part basic explanation of 
atomic power. The book has little ap- 
peal for a reader not already strongly 
inclined toward the subject. 

CYRUS HUNTS THE COUGAR, 
by Roy Lee, has as hero a little pioneer 
lad, young enough to be pursuing still 
some pretty elementary knowledge but 
considered impressively mature by the 
small animals of the virgin forest. The 
animals, banded together against a ma- 
rauding mountain lion, request Cyrus’ 
human help. While Cyrus, accompanied 
by woodchuck, beaver, squirrel, and a 
pleasant skunk named Obedion (or 
O. B. Dion), stalks the cougar, the 
cougar conceives a cunning trap for 
Cyrus. The downfall of the lesser foe 
ends the tale. It is a seriously charming 
story, in the pleasantly exaggerated style 
of Peter and the Wolf. The behavior 
of the forest and its folk, essential to the 
plot, is explained always creatively. 
There is humor and independent imag- 
ining in the story. 

ADVENTURES WITH THE HE- 
ROES is Catharine F. Sellew’s re-tell- 
ing, for intermediate-age readers, of the 
saga of the Volsungs. The mighty tale, 
upon which Wagner based “The Ring 
of the Nibelung,” is exceptionally well- 
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The Conquest of Everest, by Sir 
John Hunt 

The Great Iron Ship, by James 
Dugan 

The Man Who Never Was, by 
Ewen Montagu 

Obedient Men, by Denis Mead- 
ows 

Rebel Heiress, by Robert Neill 

Strange Crimes at Sea, by Louis 
Davidson and Eddie Doherty 

Why I Entered the Convent, edit- 
ed by Rev. George L. Kane 











told here, with strength, swiftness, anj 
control of the intricacies of the original 
folk epic. 

Theodore Roosevelt is a minor chap. 
acter in Marguerite Henry’s story of , 
real little burro, BRIGHTY OF Typ 
GRAND CANYON, but he is an x. 
curate representative of Brighty’s streny. 
ous world. Brighty is said to have traced 
out, near the turn of the century, the 
still-used trail from the rim of the cap. 
yon down to the swift Colorado. Jy 
Mrs. Henry’s story, he is an important 
character both locally and nationally, 
Fate, and Brighty’s intuitive mastery of 
the Canyon, combine to involve the ani- 
mal in the final, tense capture of a long 
sought murderer. At Roosevelt's invita. 
tion, Brighty is one of the first to cross 
a new suspension bridge over the Colo- 
rado, agitated for and dedicated by TR. 

Based on fact, Brighty of the Grand 
Canyon is unusual, swift, tightly organ- 
ized. The plot is generously detailed, 
and the characters are both alive and 
lively. The burro is adroitly character. 
ized, enough to make him a legendary 
creature but never too much to push 
reason. The natural grandeur of the 
Canyon scenery is constantly and tell- 
ingly utilized. The whole story has the 
feel of the times just immediately be 
fore our own, and the spirit of a spot 
on the earth’s surface which will always 
be a frontier. 

After a dull start, in which Adele 
Gutman Nathan sketches the boyhoods 
of Marquette and Joliet, SEVEN 
BRAVE COMPANIONS comes to life 
with a description of the great explora 
tory voyage down the Mississippi. The 
impatient young reader just might not 
persevere through the heavy first one 
third of the book. There is nary a map 
in Seven Brave Companions, and it is 
a rare child who will be able to follow 
the journey without one (or who will 
bother to consult a reference atlas). 
The Marquette-Joliet story is an heroic 
one; this telling of it is at best only ade 
quate. 


LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Teresita, heroine of 

Ernie Rydberg’s BRIGHT SUM- 
MER, is one of a large Mexican family 
living in the California citrus country. 
Teresita, who must wear a brace on 4 
crippled leg, has an unusual talent for 
drawing. On the last school day before 
summer vacation, her teacher gives her 
an elementary workbook in art. In the 
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book Teresita finds an exciting wealth 
of instruction which she immediately 
puts to use in on-the-spot sketches of 
her family’s lively experiences through 
the summer. At summer's end, there is 
a bright future for her drawing, and for 
her crippled body. 

Ernie Rydberg is a parttime social 
worker, and his Bright Summer has 
some of the earnestness of a case his- 
tory. It is an unassuming book that 
speaks of the warmth and dedication of 
the social worker, but it is not the best 
job of character making or storytelling. 
For all the authenticity behind it, it has 
an inescapable unreality, a consistent 
oversimplification. 

Appolonia and Dan are brother and 
sister who live in the Amish country of 
Pennsylvania. They attend a one-room 
schoolhouse, and learn there, one win- 
ter, how to make cut-paper valentines, 
similar to the ones traditionally made by 
their Pennsylvania Dutch ancestors. Ap- 
polonia is not good “with scissors and 
things,” so she sells eggs and preserves 
until she has enough money to buy a 
paint box. She is good at painting, and 
eventually produces the best valentine 
in the class. All this occurs in Katherine 
Milhous’ APPOLONIA’S VALEN- 
TINE. There is no attempt at charac- 
terization, very little at plotting, and a 
clumsy one at atmosphere re-creation. 
Pennsylvania Dutch designing undoubt- 
edly has a flair and a philosophy of its 
own, and hence, an individual charm. 
Nothing of this comes through the la- 
bored sentences of Appolonia’s Valen- 
tine. 

Victor Appleton II, like the original 
Victor Appleton, will never win any lit- 
erary awards, but his name may well 
become as familiar to young readers as 
the original was, a generation ago. Au- 
thor of the new Tom Swift Jr. series, 
he, she or they is/are following the pat- 
tern that made Tom Swift a onetime 
hallowed name: some very, very good 
guys, led by the young scientist-inven- 
tor Tom Swift, and some very, very bad 
guys, led by another scientist who is 
very smart but still not as smart as T.S., 
clash frequently, violently Cand, to the 
clod-like adult reader, improbably) with 
the bad guys making headway until th 
final ten or twenty pages. 

It is easy for the adult to sneer at 
these books, or just grow nostalgic over 
them, but they have one value: they 
can show a youngster raised on comics 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Teen-Age 


Freepom Train, by Dorothy Sterling. Illus- 
trated by Ernest Crichlow. Doubleday. 191 
pp. $2.50. 

In THE Sreps oF Jesus, by H. V. Morton. 
Dodd, Mead. 218 pp. $3.00. 

J. Roperr OprpENHEIMER AND THE ATOMIC 
Story, by J. Alvin Kugelmass. Illustrated 
by William Metzig. Messner. 179 pp. $2.75. 

Mission FoR Marcaret, by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. 
Grail. 231 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Runaway, by Lynn Bronson. Lippincott. 
209 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Scartet Force, by T. Morris Long- 
streth. Illustrated by Ruth M. Collins. 
(Great Stories of Canada). Macmillan. 182 
pp. $2.75. 

STARMAN Jones, by Robert A. Heinlein. Illus- 
trated by Clifford Geary. Scribner. 305 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tomorrow Is ror You, by Vera Kelsey. Il- 
lustrated by Clarence Tillenius. Scribner. 
247 pp. $3.00. 

Your Orpers, Sir, by Robert C. Du Soe. 
Longmans, Green. 184 pp. $2.50. 


Intermediate 


ADVENTURES WITH THE HeErozs, by Cath- 
erine F. Sellow. Illustrated by Steele Sav- 
age. Little, Brown. 145 pp. $2.75. 

AppoLoni4’s VALENTINE, by Katherine Mil- 


hous. Illustrated by the author. Scribners. 
Unpaged. $2.00. 

Bricut Summer, by Ernie Rydberg. Illus- 
trated by Vera Neville. Longmans Green. 
131 pp. $2.50. 

BricHty OF THE GraNp Canyon, by Mar- 
guerite Henry. Illustrated by Wesley Den- 
nis. Rand McNally. 224 pp. $2.95. 

Cyrus Hunts tHe Coucar, by Roy Lee. Il- 
lustrated by Phyllis Rowand. Little, Brown. 
115 pp. $2.50. 

Seven Brave Companions, by Adele Gut- 
man Nathan. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
Alladin Books. 164 pp. $2.75. 

Tom Swirt anv His Fryinc Las, by Victor 
Appleton II. Illustrated by Graham Kaye. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 208 pp. 95c. 

Tom Swirr aNp His Jermarine, by Victor 
Appleton II. Illustrated by Graham Kaye. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 208 pp. 95c. 

Tom Swirt anv His Rocker Sure, by Vic- 
tor Appleton II. Illustrated by Graham 
Kaye. Grosset and Dunlap. 208 pp. 95c. 


Elementary 


THe CxriLpHoop oF Jesus, by Magdalen ‘El 
don and Frances Phipps. David McKay. 96 
pp. $2.00. 

Jesus, Son or Mary, by Fulton J. Sheen. 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. McMullen 
Books. Unpaged. $1.00. 

Tue Mission Bett, by Leo Politi. Illustrated 
by the author. Scribner. Unpaged. $2.25: 





and TV that a book is not necessarily 
boring and a thing to be avoided at all 
costs. 

The first three titles in the Jr. series 
are TOM SWIFT AND HIS ROCK- 
ET SHIP, TOM SWIFT AND HIS 
JETMARINE and TOM SWIFT 
AND HIS FLYING LAB. There is lit- 


tle to choose among them. 


fim CHILDHOOD OF JESUS, 
by Magdalen Eldon and Frances 
Phipps, is a British juvenile. The larger 
part of the book consists of two-page 
spreads, one is text (concluded with a 
brief prayer), the other, line drawings 
designed to be colored. The drawings 
are certainly not the best of their kind. 
It is the text which is interesting: mak- 
ing few concessions to primary vocabu- 
lary and pre-school experience, it uses 
brief statement and familiar detail so 
adroitly that the youngest reader never- 
theless can be entertained and more 
than occasionally given religious in- 
sights. The concluding pages of the: text 
form a section called “Gospel Questions.” 
To accompany each piece in the preced- 
ing pages, there are questions, and Gos- 


pel references which supply the an- 
swers. 

There is a new edition of Bishop Ful- 
ton J. Sheen’s only juvenile, JESUS, 
SON OF MARY. It is a short, nicely 
written life of our Lord, with the Bish- 
op’s familiar touch apparent in figures, 
examples, exhortations which vivify the 
story and personalize the lesson: “A 
gang of bad boys throws stones at a 
good boy when he tells them it is wrong 
to steal. That is why evil men wanted 
to kill Jesus.” A more than adequate life 
of Jesus, the text is accompanied by 
merely average illustrations. 


In THE MISSION BELL, Leo 
Politi quickly summarizes the saintly 
way of Father Junipero Serra to Cali- 
fornia (from Old Mexico) and through 
the wild, new country. As a story for 
the six-to-ten age group, the book suf- 
fers from the encyclopaedic quality of 
exposition. The reader is told much of 
Father Serra’s faith and of his love for 
the Indian, but learns very little of the 
priest's personality. There is no story- 
telling as such. Mr. Politi has illustrated 
his story, and he is an undeniably tal- 
ented illustrator. 
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LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
(Continued from page 197) 


yet an astonishing school for a saint of 
such will and passion as St. Therese. 

The saints of Carmel have, on the 
whole, been fortunate in their biogra- 
phers. The most recent life of St. 
Teresa, and probably the best we shall 
see, is St. Teresa of Avila, by a French- 
woman, Marcelle Auclair. It is the ripe 
fruit of a great love for the saint and a 
full mastery of her writing and of the 
theological and political scene in Spain 
of the sixteenth century. The author 
visited all the foundations made by St. 
Teresa and, in her pages, we fee! the 
hot Castilian sun and smell the acrid 
dust that St. Teresa knew as, stout, old 
and ailing, she went on her last holy 
journey. But even after such a book as 
this, we must still turn to St. Teresa’s 
autobiography and letters, both in Alli- 
son Peers’ translation. There is, too, Al- 
lison Peers’ own life of her, Mother of 
Carmel. Though short, it can serve as 
a model for all hagiographers not at- 
tempting a complete and definitive 
study. Allison Peers had a profound 
knowledge of the Spanish mystics and 
Spanish was his second language, but 
his scholarship never crabbed his style. 
He writes with all a great scholar’s 
authority, but always simply and with 
humour. And, most important of all, he 
was a devout Christian. An equally fine 
work is his Spirit of Flame: A Study of 
St. John of the Cross. The first half 
deals with St. John’s life, the rest with 
his teaching. 

Blessed Mary of the Incarnation is, 
perhaps, better known as Barbe Acarie. 
In her own set, in sixteenth-century 
Paris, she was called La Belle Acarie— 
not, one might imagine, a very suitable 
title for the woman who was to be the 
foundress of Carmel in France. In Barbe 
Acarie: Wife and Mystic, Mr. Lancelot 
Sheppard has cut a clear path through 
the tangle of French religious life of 
that time and given a most admirable 
portrait of a charming, able and holy 
woman. (Another first-rate book about 
a religious leader of France is M. V. 
Woodgate’s Charles de Condren.) 

The Society of Jesus has also been 
fortunate in its hagiographers. Two of 
the best are priests of the Society. One 
is Joseph H. Fichter, author of James 
Laynez, Jesuit. Laynez, the successor of 


St. Ignatius as General of the Society, 
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is not beatified, but Father Fichter’s 
book presents a magnificent picture of 
early Jesuit days and shows how the 
Society made so many of its members 
eager to respond to the call to sanctity. 
The same can be said of The Origin of 
the Jesuits and The Progress of the Jes- 
uits, both by another Jesuit priest, James 
Broderick. The latter book contains 
within itself a short but complete life 
of St. Francis Borgia. Here I must men- 
tion Margaret Yeo’s The Greatest of the 
Borgias, which catches all the colour, 
the passion and the excitement of the 
Counter-Reformation. Father Broderick 
has also written the Life and Works of 
St. Robert Bellarmine and St. Peter 
Canisius. His latest and best piece of 
hagiography is St. Frances Xavier, the 
saint described a hundred years ago by 
the fiercely Protestant Edinburgh Re- 
view as “Xavier the magnanimous, the 
holy and the gay; the canonized saint, 
not of Rome only, but of universal 
Christendom.” All his gaiety and holi- 
ness is in Father Broderick’s book. It is 
a first-rate adventure story, adventure 
both physical and spiritual, and based 
on much learning. But Father Broderick 
is master of his learning and never al- 
lows it to check the easy flow of his 
story. What of the founder of the So- 
ciety? Well, I have not come across a 
better life of him than Christopher Hol- 
lis’ Saint Ignatius. Others are fuller, 
yes, but not better. A Jesuit saint ab- 
ominably ill-used by earlier writers has 
been rehabilitated by C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., in his Vocation of St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga. Father Martindale has, inci- 
dentally, just produced The Life of 
Mere Anne-Marie Javouhey, the found- 
ress of the Congregation of St. Joseph 
of Cluny, one of the societies concerned 
with education and the missions. 

A greater pioneer of education, St. 
John Baptist de la Salle, founder of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, has 
in Father Battersby’s De la Salle what 
well may be the final work written on 
him. An equally definitive study of an- 
other founder is Monsignor Jean Cal- 
vet’s Saint Vincent de Paul. It is always 
pleasant to handle a book which one 
realizes is probably the final word on its 
subject. There is one that I am very 
fond of. Now nearly 1600 years old, 
The Life of Saint Antony, by St. Atha- 


nasius, can scarcely be called conten. 
porary, but every time I read it, I think 
how many bad books we should haye 
been spared if the hagiographers of lag 
century had taken it as their model 
Another such is Dr. Vernon J. Bourkes 
Augustine's Quest of Wisdom. Libraries 
have been written about the Bishop of 
Hippo. For most of us, Dr. Bourke’ 
book will be enough. There is, too, 
Watkin Williams’ St. Bernard of Clair. 
vaux, without doubt the standard biog. 
raphy of the saint in English. Another 
very different but equally magisterial 
life is The Cure d’Ars, the Abbe Tro 
chu’s biography of St. Jean-Marie-Bap 
tiste Vianney. We can be sure of the 
place these last three lives will hold. It 
is perhaps early to prophesy about E. E, 
Reynolds’ Saint Thomas More, pub 
lished only recently, but I doubt if it 
will be superseded in the. lifetime of 
most of us. 


Pini Book about St. Thomas More 
reminds us of the persecution of 
the English Catholics under Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth I, and that, of course, 
turns us to Evelyn Waugh’s Edmund 
Campion, a piece of work it is difficult 
to praise too highly. Blessed Margaret 
Clitherow, by Margaret T. Monro, deals 
with another English martyr, a lively, 
handsome woman of thirty who was 
pressed to death in York in 1586. It is 
a very short and very moving book. 
Equally to be praised is A Book of Un- 
likely Saints by the same author. The 
saints are Aloysius Gonzaga, Rose of 
Lima, Benedict Joseph Labre, Gemma 
Galgani and Therese of the Child Jesus. 
It should be compulsory reading for all 
intending hagiographers. Another book 
containing studies of several saints is a 
most admirable piece of work: Saints for 
Now, edited by Clare Boothe Luce, who 
prefaces it with an essay on sanctity. 
She asked some of her friends to write 
about a saint, anyone they liked. And 
so we have—to give a selection—Rebecca 
West on St. Augustine, Thomas Mer- 
ton on St. John of the Cross, Vincent 
Sheean on St. Francis of Assisi and 
Bruce Marshall on the Cure d’Ars. The 
most amusing — yes, amusing — essay is 
George Lamb’s examination of St. 
Simeon Stylites. 

A book which falls into no category 
is Francois Mauriac’s Margaret of Cor- 
tona, an explosive study of the impact 
of grace on fallen nature. The thir- 
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wenth-century Franciscan tertiary and 

witent’s story is told, but her life gives 
M. Mauriac the opportunity of examin- 
ing, with high intelligence and profound 
feeling, the tremendous “scandal” of 
Christianity. 

Two other books about saints by a 
great writer are G. K. Chesterton’s St. 
Francis of Assisi and his St. Thomas 
Aquinas. They coruscate but, to my 
mind, do not inform. Perhaps they do 
gmething more useful, however: I can- 
not imagine anyone being unexcited by 
them and this excitement will send the 
reader questing after the full facts about 
the two saints. I know of at least one 
sudent for whom Chesterton’s St. 
Thomas opened the door to the Summa. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of all 
books about saints is the twelve-volume 
edition of Alban Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, edited by the late Herbert Thurs- 
ton, S.J., helped in the six last volumes 
by Donald Attwater. Attwater is respon- 
sible for the first supplementary volume 
to the Lives, which it is hoped will be 
followed by other supplementary vol- 
umes at ten-yearly intervals. It is an ex- 
cellent handbook, with some of the lives 
surprisingly full. As might be expected 
with Attwater as its compiler, the Rus- 
sian saints are admirably handled. 

Lastly, there is a most unusual piece 
of hagiography: Wilhelm Schamoni’s 
The Face of the Saints, containing 120 
likenesses of the saints—from a coin 
bearing the face of the Empress Helena 
toa photograph of Mother Cabrini. It 
is both a book to turn to when we grow 
weary of the millions of printed words 
about the saints and a book to comple- 
ment our reading. There are times 
when a glance from a saint means vastly 
more than well-turned sentences, choice 
phrases and balanced chapters. 


HERE WILL BE saints until the end. 

And so there will be books about 
them, for they are the truly interesting 
people being, as they are, the only peo- 
ple wholly concerned with reality. But 
I cannot see that future lives of saints 
need be or will be very different from 
the best now being written. We have, 
I think, finished for good with the anae- 
mic, wishy-washy saints who languish 
through the fusty pages of last century, 
the saints who were never impatient, 
never silly or wrong-headed, the saints 
Whose sickly and unreal holiness was a 
nauseating travesty of genuine sanctity. 


Maron, 1954 





But any hagiographer must beware of 
one thing: not to sacrifice scholarship 
when writing a life meant for popular 
reading. The scholarship must not be 
paraded. There is no need to clutter up 
the book with all the paraphernalia of 
notes, cross-references and a bunch of 
small-print appendices. A popular book 
must be simple, but to be simple is not 
necessarily to be slipshod. Let even a 
pamphlet about a saint be based on wide 
and accurate knowledge, but let this 
knowledge be worn easily. I know two 
such pamphlets: Father Martindale’s 
Bernadette of Lourdes and The Little 
Parish Priest, the story of Blessed An- 
thony Pucci by an anonymous Servite 
priest. Father Martindale’s pamphlet is 
a miracle of compression. Not all of us 
have the time or inclination to read Fa- 
ther L. J. M. Cros’ three volume work 
on Lourdes and St. Bernadette, and Fa- 


ther Martindale has produced a very 
good substitute. 

Scholarship, simplicity and honesty— 
those are the virtues of the ideal hagiog- 
rapher. Honesty is particularly impor- 
tant. We can afford to be honest. No 
inquiry, however searching, can harm a 
saint. In the future, we can and should 
tackle this most worthwhile of all bio- 
graphical writing with the same deter- 
mination to present the whole truth as 
if we were writing of any other histor- 
ical figure—for how can the truth hurt 
the witnesses to the Supreme Truth? 
And by showing the saints to be human, 
we shall produce work which is genu- 
inely edifying, for it is the glory of the 
saints that, although human as we are, 
their response to grace was total. 

The Gospels do, after all, tell the full 
story of St. Peter. Let us try to imitate 
them. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON SPIRITUAL WRITING 
(Continued from page 196) 


service, break through the ring of op- 
posing circumstances? There are doubt- 
less technical as well as economic difh- 
culties in the way which it would be 
quite beyond the grasp of a mere writer 
to follow, but once granted that Cath- 
olic literature of a truly spiritual kind 
is a work of God then any effort would 
seem to be. worthwhile. There were 
technical and financial obstacles, which 
seemed at the time to be insuperable, to 
the building and staffing of Catholic 
schools. It has been borne in upon the 
Catholic mind that every concrete block 
which goes to make a Catholic school- 
room is a buttress against Communism. 
The Catholic mind has yet to be con- 
vinced that a book about prayer is a 
leaflet-raid over the Iron Curtain. Edu- 
cation, architecture, instruction, spiritual 
truth: diversities of operations but the 
same principle. 

Having considered, in relation to the 
subject of the Catholic tradition in our 
spiritual literature, the part of the writer 
and the publisher, we turn now to the 
part of the person who matters most in 
the sequence—for after Almighty God it 
is towards him that the work is direct- 
ed—namely the reader. (The reviewer 
need not concern us, because, for one 
thing, it is pretty generally assumed that 
he never reads the books which he re- 
views.) 

The reader, assuming that he is able 


to buy books as they come out or can 
borrow copies from other people, has 
less excuse today for evading this chan- 
nel of grace and enlightenment than he 
had even ten years ago or than his fa- 
ther had before him. The yearly output 
of Catholic books is greater now than 
ever before. If he has an excuse at all, 
the buying reader might reasonably ob- 
ject that he has too much to choose 
from. Not only are there far more au- 
thorities, but the authorities are far, far 
more readable. For every one of the 
names cited above as being representa- 
tive, a dozen or more could be quoted 
as writing in the same branch of study; 
and each of them would be found writ- 
ing in a manner which only the fastidi- 
ous could decry. There are fashions in 
spiritual writing as there are fashions in 
every other kind of writing, and if it is 
the mode of the present day to discourse 
of mysticism, asceticism, charity and 
temptation in the whip-crack voice of 
the newspaper article, it is at least a 
more sincere form than the sententious 
cooing which we had to listen to be- 
fore. Art forms, literary forms, devo- 
tional forms should reflect the mood of 
the age. They may be good or bad—that 
is for the moralists and the arbiters of 
taste to decide between them—but the 
point is that they are meant to be genu- 
ine expressions. And in this sense the 
writing of the present is no mean vehi- 
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cle for the work proposed. A man trav- 
elling in the subway to his office can 
glide smoothly from the sports-page of 
his paper to the treatise on self-denial 
in the latest manual from his spiritual 
book-list. Spirituality comes naturally to 
him: he does not have to stand up and 
make the sign of the Cross at the 
change: recollection does no violence to 
the tenour of his day: through the me- 
dium. of sincerely written instruction in 
matters of the spirit he re-collects the 
attention which had found focus on the 
sports-page. His interest, his interior fac- 
ulties, his true desires are gathered in 
and directed towards their proper ob- 
ject—God. No abrupt alteration of 
course, no fierce wrenching away and 
subsequent tense concentration. If such 
should be the act of recollection, the 


more the whole argot of spirituality as- 
sists the process the better. It is suggest- 
ed here that by being in tune with the 
note of the period the language of con- 
temporary spirituality does precisely this. 

Imbued, then, with the spirit of tradi- 
tional Catholic thought, and absorbing 
new ideas through the medium of a flex- 
ible and vigorous prose, the modern 
reader need not envy the greater spirit- 
ual opportunity of his more leisured, 
and perhaps more cultured, forebears. 
And we in England like also to think 
that the language which went in export 
across the Atlantic from our island will 
contribute to that Catholic world of 
yours, which, in the Providence of God, 
must come to be at once a fulfillment 
of promise and a renewal of ancient 
strength. 





THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 215) 


Directly from England though un- 
der an American imprint, comes The 
Catholic Bedside Book (David McKay, 
$4.50), a rich mine, superbly organized 
and introduced, of Catholic thought, in- 
formation, and wisdom. This book is di- 
vided into seven sections, the first of 
which is not a “reprint” but a lengthy, 
though in its divisions concise and tell- 
ing, article on “The Faith of the 
Church” by Father C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. This is followed by a section en- 
titled “The Voice of the Church,” some 
sixty pages of excerpts from the papal 
encyclicals of the past hundred years. 
The church under the aspect of its par- 
ticipation in human history is the sub- 
ject of the next section of quotations. 
Here one finds, among other splendid 
things, a paragraph from a contemporary 
account of Charlemagne’s coronation, 
Newman on the early church, Lord Ac- 
ton on civil liberty, Macaulay on the 
Jesuits, Chesterton on the Oxford 
Movement—and so on; some of the ex- 
pected things, many more delightful 
surprises. 

Quotations from many sources, in 
prose and verse, indicate the Church’s 
spiritual history in the next section of 
The Catholic Bedside Book. Here a run- 
ning commentary ties together the ex- 
cerpts which exemplify or comment on 
the Liturgy, the Mass, and the Divine 
Office. Saints, writers, and famous and 
little known men are brought together 
under the title “The Household of the 
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Faith.” What that household signifies is 
beautifully put in the epitaph quoted 
from the tomb of the Courtenay family: 

What wee gave, wee have 

What wee spent, wee had 

What wee left, wee lost. 
This “household” contains many things; 
one may turn from a passage from a 
Bruce Marshall novel to an autobio- 
graphical bit by Eric Gill, to verse by 
Chaucer, to a chronicle by the Vener- 
able Bede. Each has something fresh 
and pertinent to say, to illuminate a por- 
tion of the great fabric of the Church's 
treasure-house. The last two sections, 
“Art and the Church” and “Music and 
the Church,” offer ample, indeed over- 
whelming, evidence of the conformity, 
first expressed by Gregory the Great and 
confirmed by Nicea, of art to the faith. 
These final sections contain material not 
easily come by in religious anthologies. 
One may not leave this remarkable book 
without noting that The Catholic Bed- 
side Book is distinguished by its photo- 
graphic illustrations, among them eight 
pages in full color. 

There is an inescapable English flavor 
to The Catholic Bedside Book, in its 
emphasis on English saints and sources, 
for example, though it is no less uni- 
versal and Catholic for that. Charac- 
teristically American is A Treasury of 
Catholic Thinking, edited by Ralph L. 
Woods (Thomas Y. Crowell, $5.00). 
Although writers and thinkers other 
than American, and centuries other 


than our own, are also quoted in yy 
Woods’ volume, the tone is one fit 
the interests of American Catholics; itis 
direct, practical, philosophical, and time 
ly. The emphasis is on those attitude 
and teachings, says the compiler, whic, 
“relate to life as it is lived by active mey 
and women today.” Beginning with the 
proofs for the existence of God, the ey. 
cerpts next concern created being, treat 
ing man’s origin, his free will and rights 
his relations with others. Four chapter 
groupings of quotations center around 
the Church—its authority, its teaching 
mission, its organization, and its relation 
to the State. The two final groupings 
are “The Material World” and “The 
Spiritual World.” A Treasury of Cath. 
olic Thinking succeeds admirably in its 
aim of presenting short, authoritative 
and well-reasoned material to “give the 
Catholic view on many of the problems 
that beset us all.” 

Most secular publications, whether 
newspapers, magazines, or books, “do 
not lead to thought,” says an author ex- 
cerpted in A Spiritual Reader, edited 
by Francis Edward Nugent (Newman 
Press, $4.50); “for the most part they 
only increase the passivity of the read- 
er.” All the anthologies under present 
review, Mr. Nugent’s among them, in- 
crease, after their varying methods and 
intensities, activity in the reader and 
cause him to think of the things that 
matter, to engage in the “conversation’ 
that matters. To this end A Spiritual 
Reader presents, for the general taste 
and reader, twenty-five selections, each 
the length of a magazine article or brief 
chapter in a book, from the spiritual 
writing of the last fifty years. 

Now in a new, inexpensive edition is 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s The World's 
First Love (Garden City, $1.49). Some 
what less “popularized” than many of 
the author’s other books, this is a care 
ful study of the Blessed Mother, “the 
woman the world loves.” In the second 
part of the book, entitled “The World 
the Woman Loves,” there are some 
highly interesting observations on the 
present and possible future influence of 
Mary in the Moslem world. 

In the books mentioned above (and 
our own personal favorite, if only one 
is to be read, is The Catholic Bedside 
Book) is Lenten reading—indeed, read- 
ing for the Marian Year—for every taste 
and level of interest. 
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